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Art.  I.  1.  yl/i  Inquiry  into  the  modern  prnmiling  Notion*  respecting  that 
Freedom  of  the  Will  which  is  supjxfsed  to  be  essetdial  to  Moral 
Agency,  Ilrtuc  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punishment,  Praise  and 
Blame.  By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M.  A  New  Edition :  with 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Enthusiasm/*  8vo  and  12nio.  Price  ]2s,  and  7^*  London. 
1«31. 

2.  Dissertation  Second  (prefixed  to  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Ency« 
clopspdia  Britnnnica)  ;  exhibiting  a  General  View  of  the  Progress 
of  Fjhical  Philosophy,  chicHy  during  the  Seventeenth  and  Eight* 
e<‘nth  Centuries.  By  the  Aight  lion.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
LI..I).,  F.R.S.,  M.S.  4to.  pp.  421).  Edinburgh.  1«3(). 

W  E  may  say  in  a  word,  that  these  two  Publications  form  by 
far  the  most  interesting  and  important  accession  to  the 
branch  of  literature  to  which  they  relate,  that  has  for  many 
years  claimed  the  public  attention  ;  and  in  different  w'ays,  both 
are  admirably  adapted  to  advance  the  progress  of  knowledge* 
The  one  is  the  history  of  ethical  investigation,  brought  down 
to  the  present  era  :  the  other  is  a  profound,  and  what  will  be 
thought  a  severe  estimate  of  its  results.  The  Dissertation 
combines  with  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  an 
acute  and  masterly  critical  analysis  of  the  various  systems  and 
theories,  ancient  and  modern;  exhibiting  an  extent  of  reading, 
a  familiarity  with  the  whole  range  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  and 
habits  of  intense  and  protracted  thinking,  which  might  seem 
to  have  required  a  life  of  recluse  leisure,  rather  than  the 
tnere  intervals  allowed  by  a  public  career,  such  as  reflects  lustre 
on  the  name  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  a  senator,  a  states* 
»nan,  and  a  philanthropist.  The  Introductory  Essay  is  not  so 
much  a  critical  review  of  the  several  etliical  .systems,  or  an  at* 
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tempt  to  ntljust  the  rospoclivo  claims  anil  merits  of  the  various 
writers,  as  a  moral  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  aggregate  re¬ 
sults, — an  arithmetical  computation  of  the  sum  total.  This  may 
seem,  of  the  two,  the  bohler  ami  more  arduous  task.  Nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  conversance  with  the  masters  of  philosophy, 
and  with  the  subject  of  their  disipiisitions,  would  vindicate  tile 
attempt  from  presumption.  Yet,  so  seductive  is  the  eifect  at¬ 
tendant  upon  any  favourite  study,  (and  every  i>tudy,  competently 
and  patiently  prosecuted,  is  apt  to  become  a  favourite  one,  while 
the  one  in  (juestion  more  especially  reipiires,  antecedently,  a 
peculiar  turn  and  fondness  for  such  inquiries,)  that,  in  the  very 
process  of  investigation  which  must  be  gone  through,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  safe  and  just  conclusion,  an  ordinary  mind  would 
become  disqualiiied  for  a  calm  and  sober  appreciation  of  its  ac- 
(piisilions.  'I'o  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the  philologist,  the 
metaphysician,  his  own  particular  study  is  apt  not  only  to  ap¬ 
pear  all-imj>ortaut,  or  at  least  to  assume  a  disproportionate  and 
unreal  magnitude  in  the  scale  of  utility,  but  to  create  a  delusion 
as  to  the  relation  which  tin*  sum  of  what  is  known  bears  to  the 
uncertain  and  undiscovered.  The  curiosity  which  impels  the 
mind  onward,  is,  at  every  stage,  attended  by  an  impatience  of 
doubt,  and  an  instiuclivi*  ellort  to  arrange  and  hive  our  acquired 
notions,  which  are  the  fruitful  source  of  premature  conclusions; 
leading  us  ])erpetually  to. bestow  the  name  of  science  upon  that 
which  is  in  the  incipient  state  of  development,  and  dogmatically 
to  pronounce  a  (piestion  settled,  which  we  do  not  like  to  have 
disturbed. 

In  no  science  has  this  been  more  strikingly  evinced,  than  in 
that  which  styles  itself  I'.tliical  Philosophy.  IIow' the  Author 
of  the  Natural  History  of  iMithusiasm  has  contrived  to  escape 
becoming  a  metaphysical  enthusiast,  addicted  as  he  must  have 
been  to  this  line  of  reading  and  study,  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire. 
It  can  scarcely  arise  from  any  natural  deficiency  of  intellectual 
enthusiasm,  since  that  could  alone  have  prompted  him  to  em¬ 
bark  on  the  w  ide  sea  of  speculation.  Hut  his  is  evidently  not 
the  passion  for  discovery  ;  his  forte  is  cautious  survey  ;  and  by 
means  of  the  compass  and  more  accurate  instruments,  he  has 
the  advantage  over  more  adventurous  navigators.  Without  a 
metaphor,  he  exhibits,  as  a  thinker  and  writer  on  such  subjects, 
the  high  intellectual  advantage  derived  from  having  the  mind 
quite  right  upon  one  polutf  and  that  the  main  one ; — an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  all 
collateral  inquiries.  I'or  want,  nrecisely,  of  being  quite  right 
upon  that  one  point,  the  accomplished — we  were  going  to  say, 
the  otherwise  all-accomplished — Author  of  the  Dissertation,  has 
failed  to  vernier  the  lull  service  which  his  talents  might  have 
enabletl  him  to  achieve;  and  from  this  perhaps  unsu8]>cctc<l 
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deficirncy  has  arisen  a  flaw  of  error,  which,  though  not  very 
obvious,  runs  like  a  vein  through  the  iH^autiful  formation  of  his 
philosophy.  We  shall  explain  our  meaning  more  fully  here* 
after. 

In  one  point,  however,  both  Writers  seem  to  he  nearly  agreed ; 
namely,  the  radical  and  incurable  imperfection  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  resulting  from  the  vagueness  and  variableness  of 
its  signs  and  terms.  Referring  to  this  fatal  uncertainty,  in  one 
of  the  notes,  the  Author  of  the  Introductory  Essay,  after  citing 
the  admissions  of  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  adds : 

*  But,  perhaps,  this  great  and  incurable  disadvantage  has  never 
‘  been  more  forcibly  represented,  than  by  a  distinguished  living 

*  writer,  who  so  strongly  states  the  difliculty  with  which  the 
‘intellectual  and  moral  philosopher  has  to  contend,  that  the 

*  reader  would  be  almost  justified  in  at  once  w  ithdrawing  his 

*  attention  from  a  science,  which,  by  the  confession  of  so  com- 
* |>etent a  master,  can  never  become  seientijie'  The  passage  re¬ 
ferred  to,  occurs  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s 
Dissertation ;  and  we  shall  transcribe  it,  as  at  once  a  fine  s|>cci- 
inen  of  philosophical  writing,  and  a  suitable  introduction  to  our 
further  remarks. 

‘  The  inadequacy  of  the  words  of  ordinary  language  for  the  purposes 
of  philoso])hy,  is  an  ancient  and  frequent  complaint ;  <if  which  the 
justness  will  be  felt  by  all  who  consider  the  state  to  w'hich  some  of  the 
nutst  important  arts  w'ould  Ih;  rcduce<l,  if  the  coarse  t(H)ls  of  the  common 
lalKUirer  were  the  only  instruments  to  be  employed  in  the  most  delicate 
o|H*ration8  of  manual  exiwrtness.  The  watchmaker,  the  optician,  and 
the  surgeon,  arc  provided  with  instruments,  which  are  fitted,  by  care¬ 
ful  ingiumity,  to  second  their  skill :  the  philosopher  alone  is  doomed 
to  use  the  rudest  tools  for  the  most  refined  puriKMics.  He  must  reason 
in  words,  of  which  the  looseness  and  vamieness  arc  suitable,  and  even 
sgreinible,  in  the  usual  intercourse  of  life,  but  which  are  almost  aa 
remote  from  the  extreme  exactness  and  precision  required,  not  only  in 
the  conveyance,  but  in  the  search  of  truth,  aa  the  hammer  and  the  axe 
would  Ik?  unfit  for  the  finest  exertions  of  skilful  handiwork  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  l)e  forgotten,  that  he  must  himself  think  in  these  groM  words  os 
unavoidablv  as  he  usi's  them  in  sfieaking  to  others.  He  is,  in  this 
iVK|)ect,  in  a  worse  condition  than  an  astronomer  who  looke<l  at  the 
heavens  only  with  the  nuked  eye,  whose  limited  and  partial  olis<»rv- 
alion,  however  it  might  lead  to  error,  might  not  directly,  and  would 
not  necessarily,  dc»ceivc.  He  might  lie  more  justly  compared  to  an 
arithmetician,  com])clled  to  employ  numerals  not  only  cumbrous,  but 
Qml  so  irregularly  to  denote  different  quantities,  that  they  not  only 
often  deceived  others,  but  himself*. 


*  Tliis  last  sentence  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  grammatical 
impropriety  tiK>  common  in  the  best  writers ;  the  misplacing  of  the 
adverb.  IVrspicuity  and  elegance  alike  require  us  to  read — ‘  that 
they  often  deceived,  not  only  others,  but  himself.’ 
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•  The  natuml  phil<wophcr  and  (the)  mathematician  hare  in  Rome 
dt^ree  the  privilege  of  framing  their  own  terms  of  art ;  though  that 
lilHTty  is  daily  narn»wed  hy  the  hapny  ditfusion  of  these  great  branches 
of  knowledge,  which  daily  mixes  their  language  with  the  general  to. 
cahulury  of  eduaited  men.  The  cultivator  of  mental  and  moral  phi- 
loHO|)hy  can  seldom  do  more  than  mend  the  faults  of  his  words  by 
definition  ;  a  lU'cessary  hut  very  inadequate  exjieilient,  in  a  great 
measure  defmted  in  jimctice  by  the  unavoidably  more  fnnjuent  re¬ 
currence  of  the  terms  in  their  vague,  than  in  their  definite  acceptation; 
in  consiHjiience  of  which  the  mind,  to  which  the  definition  is  fuintlv 
and  but  occasionally  |)reseiit,  iiatunilly  suffers,  in  the  ordinary  state  of 
attention,  the  scientific  meaning  to  disappear  from  remembrance,  and 
insimsilily  ascrilies  to  the  word,  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that 
{mpiilar  sense,  which  is  so  very  much  more  familiar,  even  to  the  most 
veteran  s])eculator.  The  obstacles  which  stiXKl  in  the  wav  of  Lu- 
cH'tius  and  ('icero,  when  they  U^gan  to  translate  the  subtile  philosophy 
of  (r recce  int(»  their  narrow  and  barren  tongue,  are  always  felt  by  the 
philoso])hcr,  when  he  struggles  to  express,  with  the  necessary  dis- 
crimination,  his  abstruse  reasonings  in  words  which,  though  those  of 
his  own  language,  he  must  take  from  the  mouths  of  those  to  whom 
his  distinctions  would  lie  without  meaning. 

‘  The  moral  philosopher  is,  in  this  resjicct,  subject  to  peculiar  diffi¬ 
culties.  His  .statements  and  reasonings  often  cull  for  nicer  discri¬ 
minations  of  language  than  those  which  arc  necessary  in  describing  or 
disi’iiHsing  the  ^mrely  intellectual  part  of  human  nature ;  but  his  free¬ 
dom  in  the  choice  of  words  is  more  circumscrilietl.  As  he  treats  of 
matters  on  which  all  men  are  disposed  •  to  form  a  judgement,  he  can 
as  rarely  hazard  glaring  innovations  in  diction,  at  least  in  an  adult  and 
mature  language  like  ours,  as  the  orator  or  the  poet.  If  he  deviates 
fnmi  common  use,  he  must  atone  for  his  deviation  by  hiding  it,  and 
can  only  give  a  new  sense  to  an  old  word,  by  so  skilful  a  jHisition  of  it 
as  to  render  the  new  meaning  so  quickly  understcNKl,  that  its  novelty 
is  scarcely  ptTceiviHl.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  those  most  difficult  in¬ 
quiries,  for  which  the  utmost  C(M>lnes8  is  not  more  than  sufficient,  he  it 
often  forceil  to  use  terms  commonly  connected  with  warm  feeling, 
with  high  pniist',  with  st*vere  reproach  ;  which  excite  the  passions  of 
his  readers,  when  he  most  needs  their  calm  attention  and  the  undit- 
turfM^l  exercise  of  their  impartial  judgement.  There  is  scarcely  a 
neutral  term  left  in  ethics  ;  so  quickly  are  such  expressions  enlisted 
on  the  siile  of  praise  or  Illume,  by  the  address  of  contending  jiartict. 
A  true  |ihilosopher  must  not  even  desire  that  men  should  less  love 
virtue  or  hate  vice,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  a  more  unprejudiced  judge¬ 
ment  on  his  s|XH:ulutious.* 

A  true  pbilosopbcr,  certainly,  would  not  cle.sire  this,  not 
lucrcdy  for  the  reason  wfiicli  is  here  intiiuateil,  hut  for  one 
whicfi  tfie  learned  Writer’s  language  seems  to  exclude,  riz., 
because  their  loving  virtue  and  hating  vice  less,  would,  in  ex- 
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actly  the  same  degree,  unfit  them  for  forming  an  unprejudiced 
or  rational  judgement  of  such  matters,  A  man's  passions  may 
derange  or  disturb  his  judgement :  his  affections  may  almost  be 
consiiiered  as  an  essential  part  of  his  judgement,  or  a  necessary 
condition  of  his  having  any  judgement  on  moral  Questions. 
Were  a  man  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  thinKing  ma¬ 
chine,  virtue  and  vice  would  be  to  him  what  colours  arc  to  a 
man  born  blind. 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  ethical 
philosopher  has  to  contend,  we  think  it  might  be  shewn,  lies 
deeper  than  the  inadequacy  of  ordinary  language:  it  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  causes  of  an  imperfection  which  can  exist  in 
language,  only  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  itself,  of  which  language 
is  the  faithful  image,  the  alUaccommodating  expositor.  But  we 
pass  on  to  transcribe  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  this  intro¬ 
ductory  section :  they  will  illustrate,  incidentally,  the  forceful 
propriety  of  popular  and  familiar  expressions,  when  the  object 
is  to  state  with  dearness,  an  important  philosophical  distinction. 

*  There  is  no  distribution  of  the  parts  of  knowledge  more  ancient, 
than  that  of  the  Physical  and  Moral  Sciences ;  which  seems  liable  to 
no  other  <d)jection,  than  that  it  does  not  exhaust  the  subject.  Even 
this  division,  however,  cannot  be*  safely  employed,  without  warning  the 
reader,  that  no  science  is  entirely  insulateu,  and  that  the  principles  of 
one,  are  often  only  the  conclusions  and  results  of  another.  Every 
branch  of  knowledge  has  its  root  in  the  theory  of  the  understanding, 
fn»m  which  even  the  mathematician  must  learn  what  can  be  known  of 
his  magnitude  and  his  numbers  ;  and  floral  Science  is  founded  on  that 
hithert<»  unnamed  ])art  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  (to  be  con¬ 
stantly  and  vigilantly  distinguisheu  from  Intellectual  Philosophy,) 
which  conteinplates  the  laws  of  sensibility,  of  emotion,  of  desire  and 
averhion,  of  ])leusure  and  pain,  of  happiness  and  mistTy  ;  and  on  which 
arise  the  august  and  sacred  landmarks  that  stand  conspicuous  along 
the  frontier  lK*tween  Right  and  Wrong. 

‘  Hut,  however  multiplied  the  connexions  of  the  Moral  and  Physical 
Sciences  are,  it  is  not  diHicult  to  draw  a  general  distinction  lietween 
them.  The  purpose  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  throughout  all  therr 
provinces,  is  to  answer  the  question,  IVhat  is?  They  consist  only  of 
facts,  arranged  according  to  their  likeness,  and  expressed  by  general 
names  given  to  every  class  of  similar  facts.  The  purjwse  of  the  Moral 
Sciences  is,  to  answer  the  question.  What  ought  to  be  ?  They  aim  at 
ascertaining  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  voluntary  action,  and  to 
which  those  liahitual  disjHisitions  of  mind  which  arc  the  source  of  vo¬ 
luntary  actions,  ought  to  l)c  adapte<l. 

'  It  is  obvious,  that  Will,  Action,  Habit,  Disjwsition,  arc  terms  de¬ 
noting  facts  in  human  nature,  and  that  an  explanation  of  them  must 
he  sought  in  Mental  Philosophy;  which,  if  knowledge  be  divnded  into 
Physical  and  Moral,  must  1)C  placed  among  physical  sciences ;  though 
it  I'ssentially  differs  from  them  all,  in  having  for  its  chief  object  those 
laws  of  thought  which  alone  render  any  other  sort  of  knowledge  poaai- 
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bit*.  Hut  it  iH  equally  ctTtuin,  that  the  word  Ought  introduces  the 
wind  into  a  new  region,  to  which  nothing  physical  corre8{)ondiu  i/ow. 
ever  philotophi  rs  may  deal  with  this  most  important  of  words,  it  is  in. 
stantlif  understood  by  all  who  do  not  attempt  to  define  it*  No  civiliicd 
B{)eecii,  wrliapH  no  human  langiuigc,  is  without  correspondent  terms. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  deny  that  S/mce  and  Greenness  arc  signi¬ 
ficant  words,  as  to  atfirm  that  Ought,  flight.  Duty,  Virtue,  arc  sounds 
without  meaning.  It  would  Ik*  fatal  to  an  Ethical  Theory,  that  it  did 
not  explain  them,  and  that  it  did  not  comprehend  all  the  conceptions 
and  emotions  which  they  call  up.  There  never  yet  was  a  theory  which 
did  not  attempt  such  an  explanation.* 

Intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity  as  is  tliis  broad  and  pal¬ 
pable  distinction  between  the  Sciences  which  treat  of  tehat  it, 
and  that  which  relates  to  tvhat  ought  to  be ;  a  distinction  which 
exists  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  must  therefore  govern  every 
sound  classification  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  one  w  hich 
has  been  entirely  disregarded  by  almost  every  ethical  and  theo¬ 
logical  writer.  Nor  is  it  (piite  so  easy  as  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  to  distribute  the  branches  of  science  according  to  this 
simple  and  primary  division.  On  which  side  of  the  line  shall 
we  place  'I  heology?  Its  very  etymology  would  justify  our 
ranking  it  with  the  physical  sciences,  as  treating  most  especially 
of  that  which  alone  essentially,  necessarily,  eternally  is;  and 
true  C*hiistiun  theology  may  be  said  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
facts  and  their  evidence.  Yet,  while  Ethics  cannot  include 
Theology,  it  is  obvious  that  Theology  must  include  Ethics. 
Part  of  w  hat  'I  heology  ofl'ers  to  teach,  is  substantially  the  same 
that  Ethics  proposes  by  another  mode  of  investigation  to  ascer¬ 
tain  ;  namely,  ‘  what  ought  to  be*  'They  have  so  far  a  common 
object,  though  diflcring  most  essentially  in  the  process  of  in- 
<iuiry ;  the  one  science  resting  as  it  were  the  ought  to  bk  on 
the  IS,  the  other  making  the  great  facts  relating  to  Moral  Being 
to  rest  upon  the  theory  of  what  ought  to  be. 

Again,  under  which  denomination  shall  we  class  Intellectual 
Philosophy  ?  If  a  science  at  all,  it  must  clearly  rank  with  the 
physical  sciences.  Yet,  confined  to  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
the  learned  Writer,  as  a  mere  subdivision  of  the  pliilo.sophy  of 
human  nature, — separate  from  that  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
sensibility  and  emotion,  of  happiness  and  misery,  ns  well  as  from 
the  itupiiry  that  relates  to  the  theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  and 
carefully  distinguished  from  'i  heology  on  the  one  Inind,  and  from 
that  hianeh  of  physiology  which  relates  to  the  animal  functions 
on  the  other, — tluis  narrowed  and  deposed  from  the  eminence  to 

*  An  udinirablo  rcinurk  «»f  very  extensive  unpliaition,  and  which 
J'Oggt'st.s  the  true  source  of  the  obscurities  createii  oy  an  inverted  use  of 
langmige,  as  the  frame- work  of  thought,  rather  thou  its  medium. 
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uliicli  some  would  elevate  it,  Intellectual  Philosopliy  may  seem 
to  be  deprived  of  no  small  degree  of  its  apparent  utility  and  im« 
|K)rtance.  For  it  is  not  with  this  science  as  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  in  which  there  is  n 
Iwundless  iield  for  ever-new'  discovery,  and  fresh  facts  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  added  to  the  materials  of  our  knowledge.  The 
mind  of  an  individual, — the  pliysical  structure  of  any  single 
mind,  viewed  apart  from  the  moral  being,  comprises  the  entire 
subject  of  investigation ;  respecting  which  nothing  remains  to 
be  discovered,  but  the  laws  of  the  mechanism ;  since  no  one 
dreams  that  any  latent  faculty  remains  to  be  elicited,  or  that 
science  will  ever  detect  what  simple  consciousness  has  failed  to 
reveal  as  to  the  real  powers  of  the  man.  This  l)eiiig  the  case,* 
and  the  ultimate  facts  being  already  in  our  possession,  ‘  no  very* 

‘  important  truth,*  the  Author  of  the  Introductory  Kssay  con¬ 
tends,  ‘  can  he  expected  to  result  from  even  the  most  complete* 

‘  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

'  Science  is  little  better  than  a  learned  amusement,  when  em])loyed. 
ill  analysing  a  mechanism,  the  /mwhts  of  which  are  already  J'amiliarly. 
humut  and  the  conformation  of  which  is  unalterable,  Tliis  is  very 
much  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire  circle  of  intellectual  philosophy.* 

p.  lx. 

Should  this  he  thought  a  depreciating  view  of  the  science, 
and  one  which  scarcely  accords  with  the  language  we  have  our¬ 
selves  held  respecting  its  value  on  some  occasions,  it  must  he 
remembered,  that  the  terms  metaphysics  and  intellectual  philo- 
sopl  ly  arc  generally  used  in  a  much  wider  reference,  as  including 
logic,  or  the  science  of  reasoning,  together  with  the  laws  of  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  from 
wbicb.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  contends,  it  ought  to  be  constantly 
and  vigilantly  distinguished.  Taken  in  this  wide  conventional’ 
acce))tation,  no  one  w  ill  deny  its  paramount  importance ;  and 
cvLMi  in  its  most  restricted  sense,  the  study  cannot  hut  be  highly 
useful  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  gymnastics,'  hy  which  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  invigorated,  and  habits  of  self-reflection  and 
close  investigation  are  formed.  ‘  It  is  very  much  the  aim  of 
‘  education,’  the  present  Writer  observes,  ‘  to  cultivate  the  faculty 
‘of  continued,  or,  as  it  is  called,  close  attention;  and  there  can 
‘  be  no  doubt  that  this  power  is  of  high  importance,  and  much 
*  needed  in  all  the  occasions  of  life.*  'Fhc  power  of  complex 
attention  also,  he  remarks,  ‘  recommends  itself  by  its  connexion 
‘  with  the  moral  faculties.  The  habit  of  thinking  comprehen- 
‘  *ircly,  may  be  called  a  means  of  vlrtne.  Upon  this  ground, 
the  true  value  of  such  studies  may  safely  rest.  J’he  indirect, 
iHuieficial  results  may  well  compensate  for  the  small  amount  of 
direct  utility.  It  is  wlien  Intellectual  Philosophy  intrudes  u|hmi 
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the  province  of  ethics,  anil  forsakes  the  laws  of  physical  investi. 
gation  for  abstract  anil  a  priori  reasoning,  that  it  at  once  losex 
the  character  of  science,  and  becomes  a  mere  ‘  learned  amuse* 

‘  inent,* — or  something  worse.  The  entire  mass  of  intellectual 
and  tlieological  philosophy  may,  in  fact,  be  divided,  the  present 
Writer  remarks,  into  two  classes,  the  one  irreconcilably  op{M)seil 
to  the  other;  the  one,  the  philosophy  of  induction,  the  other, 
the  philosophy  of  abstraction,  as  opposed  to  induction;  die 
former  in  harmony  with  science  and  human  nature,  the  latter  at 
war  with  both, — paradoxical,  unnatural,  and  anti-human. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  division,  and  the  broad  distinction 
between  physical  and  ethical  science,  have  been  hitherto  utterly 
disregarded  by  metaphysical  writers,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
down  to  the  present  day ;  and  on  no  subject,  have  our  meta¬ 
physicians  discovered  this  disregard  of  the  proper  boundary 
and  laws  of  physical  in(}uiry,  more  than  on  that  which  res|>ects 
the  phenomena  of  volition.  Tliis  subject  may  be  considered, 
indeed,  as  a  sort  of  border  region  between  physics  and  ethics ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  much  as  it  may  be  deplored, 
that  divines  and  philosophers  on  either  hand,  the  orthodox  as 
well  as  the  sceptical,  have  overstepped  the  line  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  territories.  This  is  the  grand  fault  of  President  Edwards’s 
masterly  ‘  Imjuiry  *  concerning  the  Freedom  of  the  Will;  a 
work  of  which  the  Author  of  the  Introductory  Essay  predicts, 
that,  as  a  specimen  *  of  exact  analysis,  of  profound  or  perfect 

*  abstraction,  of  conclusive  logic,  and  of  calm  discussion,’  it  will 
long  support  its  high  re))utation,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  as 
a  classic  material  in  the  business  of  intellectual  education.  No 
one,  in  fact,  w  ho  has  not  made  himself  master  of  this  celebrated 
treatise,  can  have  any  pretensions  to  be  listened  to,  when  under¬ 
taking  to  treat  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  In  his  imme¬ 
diate  object,  its  Author  was  triumphantly  successful. 

*  He  rx|vwH'd  to  contempt,  in  all  its  evasions,  the  Arminian  notion 
of  eontiiigeiiey  as  the  blind  law  of  huinan  volitions.  And  he  did  more; 
he  etfeetively  rethn'inetl  the  doctrines  ailltHl  Calvinistic  from  that  scorn 
with  w  hich  the  irreligious  jmrty,  within  and  W'ithout  the  pale  of  Chris- 
ti;uiity,  would  fain  have  overwhehiuHl  them.  He  taught  the  w’orld  to 
be  less  Hip|uint ;  and  there  is  rtnison  also  to  surmise,  (though  the  facts 
are  not  to  \tc  distinctly  adduced,)  that,  in  the  re-action  which  has  of 
late  ct>unterp<ased  the  once  triunijihant  Arminianism  of  English  enis- 
ei>pul  tlivinity,  the  influence  of  Edwards  has  been  much  greater  than 
those  who  have  yieldetl  to  it  have  always  cunfeaseil.*  p.  xxv. 

*  If  literary  ambition  had  been  (which  certainly  it  was  not)  the 
‘  ncti\e  element  of  Edwards's  mind,  as  it  was  the  single  motive  in 

*  the  mind  of  his  contemporary  and  ailmircr  llume,  and  if  he  could 

have  foreseen  the  reputation  of  his  Essiiy  on  Free  Will,  he  need 

*  have  envied,*  remaiks  the  present  Writer,  ‘  very  few  aspirants 
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*  to  pliilosopliical  fame.*  The  *  modest  pastor  of  the  Calvinista 
*of  Northuinptoir  (U.  S.)  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that 
he  should  have  assigned  to  him,  by  common  consent,  a  seat 
among  sages  as  a  master  of  science,  his  faith  being  pardoned 
for  the  sake  of  his  philosophy.  *  This  remarkable  man,*  so  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  describes  him,  *  the  metaphysician  of  Arne- 

*  rica  •,  was  formed  among  the  Calvinists  of  New  England,  when 

*  their  stern  doctrine  retained  its  rigorous  authority,  tlis 

*  |H)wcr  of  subtile  argument,  ()erhaps  unmatched,  certainly  un* 

*  surpassed  among  men,  was  joined,  as  in  some  of  the  ancient 

*  mystics,  with  a  character  which  raised  his  piety  to  fervour.* 
Of  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Will,  the  learned  Author  of  the 
Dissertation,  is  not  led  by  his  immediate  subject  to  take  specific 
notice.  Edwards  comes  under  review  as  an  ethical  writer ; 
and  his  ethical  theory,  as  explained  in  the  **  Dissertation  on  the 
Nature  of  True  Virtue,**  is  shewn  to  rest  upon  no  solid  founda- 
tion.f  It  exhibits  the  same  *  strange  disposition  to  fix  on  ab- 

*  stractions  as  the  objects  of  our  primitive  feelings,*  which  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  systems  of  Malebranche,  Clarke,  and  many  of 
their  accomplished  predecessors.  Edwards*s  Treatise  on  Re¬ 
ligious  Affections,  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  practical  writings, 
is  incideiitally  referred  to,  as  approaching  to  the  doctrine  of 
tlie  ancient  mystics.  But,  strtinge  to  say  !  where  the  Christian 
divine  turns  off  from  the  road  pursued  by  Plato,  Shaftesbury, 
and  Malebranche,  the  learned  Keview'er  deems  him  to  have 
gone  wrong,  and,  disliking  the  *  narrow  way,*  forsakes  him. 

Kdwards  was,  however,  no  mystic,  although,  in  his  theory  of 
the  affections,  he  may  have  verged  on  mysticism.  His  devotion 


*  The  Author  of  the  Introductory  Essay  claims  Edwards  as  an 
Knglislinian :  ‘  he  was  such  in  every  respect  hut  the  accident  of  birth 

*  in  a  distant  province  of  the  empire.'  Old  and  New  England  at  that 
time  acknowledged  one  sceptre;  and  those  who  were  born  in  ‘the 
‘American  plantations/  still  regarded  themselves  as  Englishmen.  We 
have  no  wish,  however,  to  roh  our  transatlantic  brethren  of  the  credit 
rvHirted  in>on  their  country  by  the  name  of  ‘  the  American  metaphy- 
‘  sician.' 

t  It  is  satisfactory  to  us  to  find  our  own  views  of  the  defective 
character  of  Edwards's  theory,  confirmed  by  so  high  an  authority  in 
philosophical  matters  os  that  of  Sir  James  Alackintosh.  ‘  Edwards’s 
‘  error,'  we  remarked,  in  an  article  which  appeared  eight  years  ago, 
‘  apjK^r^'  to  us  to  consist,  not  so  much  “  in  placing  virtue  exclusively 
‘  ill  some  one  dis{>oHition  of  mind,”  (an  objection  urged  by  Air.  Robert 

*  Hall,)  as  in  placing  it  in  an  abstraction  which  has  no  relation  to 
‘  either  human  nature  or  the  Divine.  We  have  only  an  indefinite  sen- 
'  tiiiu  nt  substitutcil,  as  a  generic  appellation,  fitr  the  various  distinct 
'  principles  comprehended  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.’  Ed.  Rev. 
Jd  8cr.  Vol.  xix.  p.  Ulf. 
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was  tliorouplily  scriptural  and  practical.  It  will  Ik?  iliprc«s. 
ing  from  our  main  object,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  intro- 
duciiig  in  this  place,  the  entire  Note  which  is  devoted,  by  the 
Author  of  the  Introductory  Kssay,  to  the  illustration  of  the 
character  of  this  eminent  man,  wiio  combined  in  so  unusual  a 
degree  the  attributes  of  the  philosopher  and  the  saint. 

‘  'n»e  life  of  Edwards  should  Ik'  jierused  by  every  one  who  rcjuli 
his  “  Essjiy  on  FriH*doin  of  Will."  Let  it  be  said,  that  his  style  of 
('hristianity  might  have  Iwrne  scmie  corrections  ;  and  let  it  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that,  in  his  modesty,  and  his  low  estimation  of  himself,  and  in 
his  love  of  retirement,  his  melancholic  temperament  had  an  iiiHucncc. 
After  every  deduction  of  this  sort  has  Inm  made,  it  must  be  granted, 
that  this  eminent  man,  whose  intelliM^tual  superiority  might  have 
enabled  him  to  shine  in  European  colleges  of  learning,  displiytHi  a 
nuvk  gri*atnesa  of  soul  which  belongs  only  to  those  who  derive  their 
principles  from  the  (iosjiel.  How  refreshing  is  the  contrast  of  senti¬ 
ments,  which  strikes  us  in  turning  from  the  private  corres|MMulena*  of 
men  who  thought  of  nothing  beyond  their  (HTsonal  fame  as  philoso¬ 
phers  or  writers,  to  the  correspondence  and  diary  of  a  man  like  Ed¬ 
wards !  In  the  one  case,  the  single,  paramount  motive — literary  or 
phiIos<»phic  vanity — lurks  in  every  sentence,  unhlushingly  shews  itself 
tni  many  a  page,  and,  when  most  concealed,  is  concealed  by  an  affect¬ 
ation  as  hKithsome  as  the  fault  it  hides.  Hut  how  much  of  this  de¬ 
formed  self-love  could  the  most  diligent  detractor  cull  fnnn  the  pri\Titc 
juijHTs  or  works  of  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  College?  We 
fpiestion  if  a  single  sentence  w’hich  could  lie  fairly  construed  to  betray 
the  vanity  or  ambition  of  superior  intelligence,  is  any  where  to  l)c  found 
in  them.  Edwanls  daily  ctintemplated  a  glory,  an  absolute  excellence, 
which  at  once  cheeked  tlie  swellings  of  pride,  and  sickened  him  of  the 
praiM*  which  his  jiowers  might  have  won  from  the  world. 

*  Edwards  (though,  in  listening  to  his  own  account  of  himself,  one 
would  not  think  it,)  was  a  man  of  genius — we  mean  imaginative,  and 
o|H*n  to  all  those  im»ving  sentiments  which  raise  high  souls  alnwe  the 
]»n*M*nt  seem*  of  things.  Among  the  reasons  which  inclinetl  him  to 
excuM'  himself  from  the  ]>rofrered  presidency,  he  alleges, — First,  hU 
own  deftYts,  unfitting  him  for  such  an  undertaking,  “  many  of  which 
are  generally  known,"  s;iys  he,  l>esides  others  which  my  own  heart 
is  ixmscious  of.  I  have  a  constitution  in  many  resj>ects  peculiarly  un- 
happy,  attended  with  flaccid  solids;  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  Huiils; 
and  a  low  tide  of  spirits,  often  (K?casioning  a  kind  of  childish  weak- 
m*Hs,  and  contemptibleness  of  sjHvch,  presence,  and  demeanour;  with 
a  disagnvahle  dulness  and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for  conver- 
mition,  but  more  es|M‘cially  for  the  giwernment  of  a  college."  Thisde- 
siTiptioii  of  his  mental  ctmf«>rmation  is  curious,  ])hy8iologically,  as  an 
anatomy  of  a  mind  so  remarkable  for  its  faculty  of  abstraction.  • 
we  not  say,  that  this  very  jnwertv  of  constitution,  this  sluggishness 
and  aridity,  this  feeble  pulse  of  life,  w;is  the  very  secret  of  his  extra- 
onlinary  janver  of  analysis  ?  The  sup|>osition  leads  to  8|H'Culations 
onictTning  the  physic.d  cnulitions  of  the  mind,  which  must  not  here 
he  pursued  ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  in  ]uu>!>ing,  that  it  must  be  from 
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tbf  co))ious  collection  and  right  use  of  facts  of  this  sort,  that  progress 
will  be  utaile  (if  ever)  in  the  science  of  mind. 

*  Hut,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  coldness  of  his  temporament« 
Eilu'urds  was  manifestly  susceptible,  and  in  no  common  degree,  of 
those  emotions  which  are  rarely  conjoined  with  the  philosophic  faculty. 
Let  an  instance  be  taken  from  his  diary There  seemed  to  lie,  os 
it  were,  a  cidm,  sweet  cast,  an  apm^amnee  of  divine  glory,  in  almost 
every  thing:  God’s  excellency,  nis  wisdom,  his  purity  and  love, 
scenied  to  ap^H'ar  in  every  thing  ;  in  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  in  the 
clouds  and  blue  sky ;  in  the  grass,  flowers,  trees  ;  in  the  water,  and 
all  nature,  which  used  greatly  to  flx  my  mind.  I  often  useti  to  sit 
and  view  the  moon  for  continuance ;  and,  in  the  day,  s))ent  much 
time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  behold  the  sweet  glory  of  God 
in  these  things :  in  the  mean  time  singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my 
contem])lations  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer.  And  scarce  any  thing 
among  all  the  works  of  nature  was  so  sweet  to  me  as  thumfer  and 
lightning  ;  formerly,  nothing  had  l)een  so  terrible  to  me.  While  thus  . 
engigeil,  it  always  seemed  natural  to  me  to  sing  or  chant  forth  my 
meditations  ;  or  to  H})eak  my  thoughts  in  solilocpiies  with  a  singing 
voice.” 

*  That  Edwards,  by  constitution  of  mind,  was  more  than  a  dry  and 
cold  thinker,  might  be  j>rovcd  by  reference  to  many  passages  even  in 
his  “  Essiiy  on  F'ri*e  \V  ill,”  as  well  as  his  less  abstruse  writings.  He 
w;is  master,  in  fact,  of  a  simple  eloQUcncc,  of  no  mean  order : — “  Ho- 
liiu^s,  as  1  then  wrote  down  some  oi  my  contemplations  on  it,  appeared 
to  me  to  l>e  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm  nature  ;  which 
brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peacefulness,  and  ravish¬ 
ment  to  the  soul.  In  other  words,  that  it  mode  the  soul  like  a  fleld 
or  gurih*!!  of  God,  with  all  manner  of  jileasant  flowers ;  all  pleasant, 
delightful,  and  undisturbed,  enjoying  a  sweet  calm  and  the  gently 
vivifying  iHnims  of  the  sun.  The  soul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  1  then 
wrote  my  meditations,  appeared  like  such  a  little  white  flower  as  we 
see  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  low  and  humble,  on  the  ground ;  o])en- 
ing  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  biNims  of  the  sun’s  glory  ;  re¬ 
joicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  culm  rapture  ;  ditfusing  around  a  sweet  fra- 
grancy  ;  standing  jM'acefully  and  lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers 
round  alsmt ;  all,  in  like  manner,  ojieuing  their  Isisoms  to  drink  in 
the  light  of  the  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature  holiness  that  I 
had  so  great  a  sense  of  its  loveliness,  as  humility,  brokcnness  of  heart, 
and  |>overty  of  spirit ;  and  there  was  nothing  that  I  so  earnimtly  longed 
for.  ^ly  heart  panted  after  this, — to  lie  low  l>eforc  God,  as  in  the 
du.st,  that  I  miglit  be  nothing,  and  that  God  might  Im  all,  that  I 
niight  l)ecome  as  a  little  child.” 

‘  riie.se  sentiments  were  not  the  cxul)crance8  of  a  youthful  melan¬ 
cholic  ardour,  but  gave  tone  to  the  chanicter  and  conduct  of  the  man 
through  life.  To  accomplish  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  was  the  ruling 
motive  of  his  soul ;  and  to  have  sought  his  own  glory,  he  would  have 
thought  an  enormous  departure  from  true  virtue.  If  his  definition  of 
true  virtue  la*  liable  to  objection,  his  exemplification  of  it  shew’ed  him 
to  have  understood  practically  the  secret  of  all  substantiid  goodness.' 

£d wants,  pp.  cxxx^cxxxii. 
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To  return  to  the  Treatise  on  the  Will.  While  Kdwanls,in 
that  great  work,  achieved  his  immediate  object,  and,  by  so 
doing,  rendered  an  important  service  to  Christianity,  the  mode 
in  which  he  has  conducted  his  argument,  is  chargeable  with 
that  unhappy  mixture  of  induction  and  abstract  reasoning 
which,  we  have  already  remarked,  is  the  prevailing  defect  of 
all  meUiphysico-theological  writers.  To  this  feature  of  bis 
work,  the  Author  of  the  Introductory  Kssay  adverts  in  terms 
of  strong,  but  just  disapprobation. 

*  If,*  he  wiys,  ‘the  Inquiry  on  Freedom  of  the  Will  is  regarded 
(and  it  uught  to  !)c  so  regarded)  as  a  scientific  treatise,  then  we  must  ve- 
lieniently  protest  against  that  mixture  of  metaphysical  demonstrations 
and  Scriptural  evidence,  which  runs  through  it ;  breaking  up  the  chain 
of  argumentation  ;  disparaging  the  authority  of  the  Ilible,  by  making 
it  |Mirt  and  parcel  w  ith  disputable  abstractions ;  and  w'orse,  destmying 
Inith  the  lustre  and  the  edge  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  by  using  it  as 
a  mere  w'tni|M»n  of  metaphysical  warfare.  Yet,  in  justice  to  Edwards, 
it  nmst  Ik*  rememlH*red,  that,  while  pursuing  this  course,  he  did  but 
follow  in  the  tnick  of  all  who  had  gone  before  him. 

*  Ihit,  liesides  this  improper  mixture  of  abstract  reasoning  with  do¬ 
cumentary  pnH>f,  the  attentive  reader  of  Edwards  w’ill  detect  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  another  sort ;  less  ]mlpable,  indeed,  but  of  not  less  fatal  con- 
S4*<pieiia*  to  tbe  consistency  of  a  philosophical  argument ;  and  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  highest  authorities,  in  all  times,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  example  of  the  most  eminent  w'riters,  even  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  must,  so  long  as  it  is  adhered  to,  hold  intellectual  phi- 
himqdiy  far  in  the  rear  of  the  physical  and  mathematiciil  sciences.  It 
is  that  of  mingling  purely  abstract  propositions,  propositions  strictly 
nwtaphifsicalf  with  facts  belonging  to  the  physiology  of  the  human 
mimi.  Even  the  reader  w’ho  is  scarci'ly  at  all  familiar  with  abstruse 
science,  will,  if  he  follow*  our  Author  attentively,  be  pcrjictually  con¬ 
scious  of  a  vague  dissiitisfaction,  or  latent  suspicion,  that  some  fallacy 
has  |Kiss4*d  into  the  train  of  projH»sitiiuis,  although  the  linking  of  syl¬ 
logisms  st*ems  jH*rfect.  This  susjiicion  will  increase  in  strength  as  he 
proctvds,  and  will  at  length  condeiisi'  itself  into  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  certain  conclusions,  notwithstanding  their  apparently  ncces- 
s;iry  connexion  with  the  premises.*  pp.  xxv,  vi. 

Kvery  attentive  reader  of  Kdwards’s  Inquiry,  must,  we  ima¬ 
gine,  have  fell,  that,  in  yielding  to  the  compulsive  force  of  the 
reasoning,  his  assent  was  at  the  same  time  committed,  almost 
involuntarily,  to  conclusions  which  do  not  properly  belong  to 
the  main  and  professed  subject  of  the  work,  and  which  differ 
very  widely  from  those  truths  that  harmonize  at  once  with  the 
conscience  and  atl'ections.  The  late  Kobert  Hall  once  ex¬ 
pressed  this  in  his  own  emphatic  way,  speaking  of  Kdwiirds  in 
reference  chiefly  to  this  work, — *  All  thought  is  for  him,  all 
‘  feeling  is  against  him.*  The  main  object  of  the  present  Intro¬ 
ductory  Kssay  is  to  analyse  and  separate,  as  by  a  chemical  test. 
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the  (lifFerent  elements  of  Edwards’s  argument,  and  to  place  in 
its  true  li^jht,  or  to  refer  to  its  proper  department  of  science, 
ihc  Inquiry  concerning  human  agency,  free-will,  liberty,  and 
necessity.  While  assenting  to  that  part  of  his  argument  which 
is  purely  of  an  abstract  kind,  the  present  Writer  professedly 
‘hoKIs  himself  aloof  from  every  conclusion  which  involves  p/iy- 
'  Musical  facts  of  a  kind  either  not  considered  by  the  Author 
*  of  the  Inquiry,  or  not  known  to  him.*  The  important  service 
which  he  has  hereby  rendered  to  both  theological  and  intellectual 
philosophy,  will  best  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  subsequent 
sections  of  the  Essay. 

The  question  of  moral  causation  and  necessity  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  either,  1.  one  of  common  life,  affecting  the  personal, 
social,  and  ])olitical  conduct  of  mankind ;  2.  one  belonging  to 
theology  and  Christian  doctrine ;  3.  a  physiological  question ; 
or,  4.  one  coming  under  the  head  of  the  higher  metaphysics* 
The  Writer  treats  it  under  each  of  these  supposable  aspects. 
That  it  (Iocs  not  belong  to  the  first  class,  that  of  practical  truths, 
—that  it  has  no  pretensions  to  intrude  itself  into  the  sphere  of 
the  substantial  interests  of  life, — will  readily  be  perceived. 
Yet,  there  has  been  a  season,  the  Writer  remarks,  during  which 
abstruse  dogmas  of  this  description  were  allow'ed,  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  country,  to  come  forth  f  rom  the  cells  and  closets  of  the 
sophist  and  sceptic,  and  to  infest  the  day-light  region  of  real 
life.  In  a  note,  he  adverts  to  the  remarkable  disposition  mani¬ 
fested  by  our  continental  neighbours,  to  ascend,  in  the  discussion 
of  practical  questions,  to  the  high  places  of  philosophy. 

*  It  must  not  be  said  of  the  English,  that  they  are  not  a  philo- 
M>phi(xil  people.  Yet,  it  is  true,  that,  whenever  the  substantial  in- 
tenets  of  life  are  under  discussion,  they  shew  a  determined  dislike  to 
alMtract  or  metaphysical  argumentation ;  they  will  listen  to  nothing 
that  is  not  unquestionably  {)ertinent  and  proximate.  The  good  sense, 
the  love  of  despatch  and  of  ])er8picuity,  which  belong  to  the  mer¬ 
cantile  character,  arc  here  apparent.  And  may  we  not  also  say,  that 
the  mingled  modesty  and  priae  of  the  English  character  have  a  share 
in  producing  the  same  effect?  An  Englishman  avoids  speaking  of 
matters  to  which  he  has  not  given  sutheient  attention ;  he  will  not 
expose  himself  to  ridicule  by  venturing  beyond  his  line :  he  therefore 
leaves  philosophy  to  philosophers,  and  talks  of  politics  and  commerce 
only  as  matters  of  fact.* 

1  here  is  much  truth  in  this  favourable  explanation  of  the 
characteristic  difierence  between  us  and  our  neighbours;  but 
something  miiy  be  said  on  the  other  side.  The  good  sense  of 
the  Englishman  is  shewn  in  his  dislike  of  affectation  and  mysti¬ 
fication,  and  in  his  shrewd,  business-like  way  of  judging  of 
matters  essentially  practical.  But,  while  we  never  wish  to  see 
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this  disposition  ^ivc  way,  in  the  mass  of  tlie  people,  to  a  fondnm 
for  prating  al)oiit  abstract  principles,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  inattention  to  abstract  principles  chargeable  on  our  pro¬ 
fessional  and  political  men,  is  attended  with  the  inconvenience 
and  evils  inseparable  from  all  sorts  of  ignorance.  So  far  as 
regards  metaphysical  abstractions,  to  which  our  Writer  mean^ 
chiefly,  we  presume,  to  refer,  we  entirely  agree  with  him.  But 
unfortunately,  owing  to  this  same  mercantile  character,  cxteikling 
itself  to  the  ranks  even  of  professional  life,  scientific  principles, 
the  principles  of  jurisprudential  and  political  economy,  are,  in 
this  country,  so  little  studied  and  so  ill  understood,  that  we  are 

I  perpetually  exposed  to  the  evils  of  crude  legislation,  and  society 
ies  at  the  mercy  of  every  empiric  who  succeeds  for  a  while  in 
passing  himself  off  for  a  political  authority. 

The  controversy  respecting  Necessity,  however,  in  whichever 
way  determined,  can  have  no  practical  result.  Supposing  it  to 
Ik?  exploded,  the  result  wonlil  be  simply,  ‘that  the  course  of 
‘  nature  ix  what  it  seems  to  be;  that  the  actions  of  men  are  what 
they  have  ever  been  thought  to  be,*  the  actions  of  moral  ami 
accountable  agents,  and  that  the  common  sense  of  inankiml  is 
in  truth  a  reasonable  guide.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
rloctrine  of  fatalism  established  by  demonstration,  then  would  it 
be  found,  remarks  our  Author, 

*  That  while  it  is  the  auspicious  property  of  natural  philosophy  to 
diflfuM*  itself  safely  and  kindly,  and,  like  a  fountain  of  healing  water, 
from  its  stturces  in  colleges  and  seats  of  linrrning,  to  How  out  among  the 
multitude,  as  a  ])ure  blessing  ; — this  other  science,  this  abstnicl  do- 
monstnition,  is  (by  the  confession  of  those  who  darkly  divulge  it)  a 
dire  mystery,  an  t'soteric  truth,  fit  only  for  sages,  and  one  which  it  ii 
wist'  to  hide  from  the  pop\dace.  In  fact,  it  proves  itself,  when  it 
ct»mes  among  the  vulgar,  to  Ik?  susceptible  of  no  inter])rctation  that  is 
not  pt'micious.  It  is  a  philosophy  which,  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no  re¬ 
finements,  am  safely  be  broken  up  into  moracls  for  distribution  among 
the  pt'ople. 

‘  I  low,  then,  shall  a  choice  Ix'  made  between  the  two  demonstrated, 
but  inamipatiblc  philosophies?  Ilow',  but  by  an  indignant  rejection 
of  the  dark  and  hostile  science,  as  a  sophism,  even  though  to  prove  it 
such  were  im|KisHible  ?  This  doctrine,  w’e  say,  even  though  it  could 
not  be  disproved,  would  he  overwhelmed,  silenced,  and  sauited,  by 
the  ctmeurrent  suffrages  of  all  other  sciences.  It  is  amtradicted  by 
the  numln'r  or  quantity  of  proofs  ;  and  surmssed  in  the  quality  of  its 
evidence :  it  may  then  properly  Ik'  driven  home  to  the  aivern  whence 
first  it  issued,  and  for  ever  forbidden  to  approach  the  precincts  of  hu¬ 
manity,  or  to  infect  the  atmosphere  of  knowledge,  action,  and  virtue. 
In  a  wonl,  the  question  of  necessity  may  lie  pronounced  as  nothing  to 
hninan  nature  ;  for  if  it  Ik?  decided  in  the  manner  that  is  favourable 
to  ordinary  notions,  it  merges  in  a  void — disappears,  aud  becomes  the 
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ototi  nufratory  niul  idle  of  all  learncil  IriHcs.  But,  if  determined  in 
tbr  other  manner,  then  it  assumes  an  asjiect  which  pluct^s  it  in  con* 
tmriety  to  every  other  science— demonstrable  and  ex|KTimentul ;  and 
therefore  may  l>e  spurned  as  a  lie,  because  it  speaks  as  an  enemy/ 

pp.  xli,  xlii. 

Is  the  fpicstion  of  liberty  and  necessity  important  to  Theology 
.iimI  Christian  Doctrine?  The  third  section  of  the  Essay  is 
devoted  to  this  second  position  of  the  inquiry ;  and  the  con¬ 
clusion  to  which  it  leads  us,  is,  that  *  it  is  one  in  wdiich  Christi- 

•  anity  has  no  peculiar  interest,  and  from  the  determination  of 
‘  which  it  can  neither  derive  permanent  advantage,  nor  receive 

*  lasting  damage/  An  opposite  opinion  lias,  indeed,  been 
nearly  universal  among  theologians  and  philosophers  of  all  ages, 
who  have  seemed  to  agree  in  acknowledging,  (agreeing  in  this 
alone,)  that  the  controversy  involves  the  very  existence  of 
religion.  Our  Author  appeals  from  this  venerahle  decision,  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  present  generation,  and  to  the  sounder 
views  of  a  happier  era.  In  thus  boldly  challenging  as  error, 
what  all  |>arties  have  for  ages  taken  for  granted,  it  behoved  him 
to  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  origin  and  inveteraey  of 
the  mistake.  This  he  has  done,  by  very  concisely  indicating 
both  the  physiological  and  the  historical  causes  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  corruption  of  Christianity.  ‘  The  natural  history*  of 
the  fatal  alliance  between  religion  and  metaphysics,  resolves  it¬ 
self,  it  is  remarked,  into  a  few  well-known  facts  or  usages  of  the 
human  mind. 

Mt  is  common  to  human  nature,  to  throw  itself  off  from  the  familiar 
ground  of  proximate  and  intelligible  causes,  and  to  seek  such  as  arc 
abstruse,  difficult,  and  ultimate,  whenever  it  is  agitated  by  powerful 
emotions.  We  have  in  this  fact,  one  of  the  sources  of  superstition ;  and 
M  it  is  in  a  sense  true,  that  Fear  is  the  mother  of  the  Cods,  so,  in  a 
sense,  it  is  also  true,  that  anxiety,  despondency,  and  the  impatience  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  are  teachers  of  metaphysics.  It  may  be  doubted, 
whether  certain  profound  speculations  would  at  all  have  suggested 
themsidves  to  the  human  mind,  if  life  had  been  a  course  of  equable 
prosperity.  It  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  worlds 
unvisited  hy  evil,  noyv  large  soever  their  intelli^nce  may  be,  have 
thought  of  asking,  What  is  Virtue  ?  or.  What  is  the  liberty  of  a  moral 
•frrnt  }  *  p.  xliii. 

With  how  much  philosophical  propriety,  then,  lias  our  great 
iWt  represented  some  of  the  lost  spirits  as  seeking  to  solace 
llieinselves  with  reasonings  high 

‘  Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  wdll  and  fate  ^ 

Fix’d  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute!' 


Wliat  follows  shews  that  this  was  not  intended  for  mere  satire, 
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hut  was  most  correctly  inferred  from  the  ojierations  of 
human  minds. 

*  Vain  wiitdom  all  and  false  philusonhy  ! 

Yet,  with  u  nleiising  sorcery,  coiilii  charm 
Pain  for  a  wiiile,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  ohdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience  as  with  triple  steel/ 

May  wc  not  say,  that  Metaphysics  have  originated  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  intellectually  from  the  physical  world ! — to  i 

get  rid  of  w  bat  is^  by  some  theory  which  may  explain  away  its  I 

reality,  and  to  get  rid  of  what  uuU  be,  as  the  physical  con.  1 

se(|ucnce  of  what  is,  by  arguing  away  their  moral  connexion. 
Unintelligent  causation,  let  it  be  necessity  or  contingency, 
destiny  or  chance,  is  a  refuge  to  the  thoughts  of  him  who  is  { 
seeking  to  escape  from  the  insupportable  idea  of  an  Intelligent,  ( 
Unchanging  First  Cause,  with  wliich  his  own  mind  is  not  in  moral 
harmony. 

But  does  the  province  of  Theology  extend  into  this  extra-  I 
physical  region  of  shadowy  abstractions?  Our  Author  denies 
that  the  Christian  divine  has  any  more  to  do  with  such  ques¬ 
tions,  than  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  merchant.  He 
maintains,  and  we  apprehend  most  reasonably,  that  the  Christian 
doctrine  is  no  more  dependent  upon  the  resolving  of  any  meta¬ 
physical  problem,  than  arc  the  most  vulgar  interests  of  commerce, 
or  political  institutions,  so  dependent.*  The  teacher  of  religion, 
therefore,  in  sutlering  himself  to  be  drawn  from  his  proper 
ground,  is  the  author  of  his  own  discomfiture  or  perplexity. 

‘  All  the  difliculty  in  the  argument  for  Christianity  proceciU 

•  On  this  point,  w^c  must  recommend  to  the  reader's  esjiecial  at¬ 
tention,  the  remarks  in  Note  K,  part  of  W'hich  W’e  must  transcribe. 

‘  Hume  w*ns  far  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive,  what  he  w’os  far  too 
‘  astute  to  tell  his  render,  that  his  argument  against  Christianity,  if 
‘  giNHl  for  anything,  ought  to  pass  as  a  ploughshare  of  destruction  over 
‘  the  entire  field  of  human  affairs.  It  is  amazing  that  so  much  iin- 
‘  jKirtance  should  have  liecn  attached  to  so  puerile  a  conceit ;  a  conceit 
'  w  hich,  if  divi'sted  of  its  garb  of  philosophic  gravity,  is  vapid  nonsense, 

*  that  d«K's  not  recommend  itsc*If  even  by  the  ingenuity  that  often 

*  makes  a  fiMilish  sophism  amusing.  And  yet,  such  arc  the  immu- 
'  nitit*8  and  privileges  grunted  to  any  sort  or  sceptical  argument,  that 
‘  the  same  sophism,  refuted  a  huiufred  times,  is  still  respectfully  Tt- 

*  gnrded  by  writers  of  repute.  Tlie  proper  answer,  or  at  least  • 

*  sufficient  one,  has  very  recently  lieen  given  {Edinburgh  Hew  No.  CIV. 

*  Art.  f>.)  to  a  new  expression  of  Hume's  quibble,  but  given  wnth  a 

*  reserve  in  J'avour  of  injidelittff  and  with  a  clasing  insinuation  against 
'  the  (  hristian  ei'idrnces,  for  trhich  it  would  haix  ocen  Jar  more  manly 

*  to  substitute  a  candid  at^m'nl  of'  unbelief,* 
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*  from  the  of  the  opponent  to  abide  by  the  established 

‘conditions  of  documentary  proof;’  a  species  of  evidence 
ikhich,  in  every  other  branch  of  pliysical  science,  is  held  to  be 
decisive. 

It  is  a  more  delicate  question,  *  whether  the  abstractions  of 

*  pure  metaphysics  can  at  all  avail  for  the  purpose  of  detcr- 

*  minin'^  those  controversies  which  arise  among  Christians,  in 
‘  consc<|Ucncc  of  a  different  interpretation  of  certain  portions  of 

*  the  Document  of  Faith.* 

‘  WluievtT  should  undertake  to  answer  this  question  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  might,  if  he  chose  to  argue  the  point  by  an  appeal  to  facts,  tind 
Abundant  materials  fitted  to  his  pur()ose  in  the  whole  c'ourse  of  church 
history,  commencing  with  the  Platonic  fathers,  and  ending  with  the 
last  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy.  Nothing,  we 
savi  would  Ih?  more  c;isy  than,  in  this  way,  to  throw  immense  dixgnice 
uilon  the  venerable  practice  of  converting  Christianity  into  a  (piibble 
of  metaphysics. 

‘  Hut  the  fruitlcssness  and  inexpediency  of  this  meth(Hl  of  conduct¬ 
ing  Hiblical  controversy,  might  be  forcibly  argued  alone  from  the  in- 
stnna*  of  the  “  I mpiiry  concerning  Freedom  of  Will.**  Its  acknow¬ 
ledged  bU|>eriority  to  any  theological  work  w’ith  which  it  might  i)ro- 
|KTly  l)c  compared —a  sujKJriority  confessed,  as  well  by  ])hilovSo|)nerK 
US  divines — and  its  exemption  from  the  vulgar  sins  of  polemical  litera¬ 
ture,  |K)int  it  out  as  an  instance  of  the  most  unexceptionable  sort. 
Vet,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  A  rcid  and  signal  service,  as  we  have 
already  granted,  has  been  rendered  by  it  to  the  cause  of  iin|M)rtunt 
truths ;  but  the  service  has  accrued  indirectly  ;  w'hile  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  bring  the  controversy  iK^tween  Cidvinists  and  Armitiians  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  The  metaphysics  of  Edwards  demolished  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  Whitby.  This  was  natural  and  tit ;  for  the  philosophy  of 
Arminianism  could  no  more  endure  a  rigid  analysis,  than  a  citadel  of 
nwks  could  maintain  its  integrity  against  a  volley  of  musketry.  And, 
niureover,  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards  imposed  a  degree  of  respei’t 
ujNin  the  Hipixincy  of  philosophers.  But  then  (not  again  to  insist 
upon  the  fact,  that  the  “Inquiry**  has  Wcome  almost  the  text  IxMik 
of  infidelity)  it  has  not  in  any  sensible  degree  brought  home  the  ab¬ 
stract  argument  to  the  purely  theological  ditticulty.  It  has  left  things 
where  they  were,  in  this  resiiect,  only  w'ith  the  disadvantagt?  of  sug- 
Rw*tiiig  a  tacit  conviction— tliat,  what  Edwards  could  not  effect,  can 
never  Ih»  effected.  The  apparently  incompatible  propositions  may 
therefore  be  affirmed,  that,  while  our  author,  as  the  champion  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  has  achieved  a  victory,  and  driven  his  antagonists  from  the 
ground  they  had  unwisely  occupied  ;  he  has  confirmed  and  per[H*tuuted 
the  n»ligious  difference,  by  the  mere  fact  of  having  failed  in  nis  attempt 
to  coui|M»se  it.  Is  it,  then,  at  all  to  be  desired,  that  a  scamd  philusfK 
phic  ('alviiiist  should  undertake  the  task  of  leading  Armiiiiuns  on  the 
piith  of  scientific  demonstration,  to  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  phiia 
nn-aning  of  certain  portions  of  the  Scriptures  ?—Wc  think  not. 

‘  Nevertheless,  it  ought  not  to  ho  regarded  as  an  imjirolnihle  event, 
(hat  pious  Calvinists  should  at  length  meet  pious  Aruunians  ou  oom- 
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moil  jjnmnil  ;  uiul  that  tho  dirfereiiw  !>otweon  the  two  parties  shoalj 
fur  ever  be  merged  in  a  Hiblical  doctrine/  pp.  1 — lii. 

Hut  a  consummation  like  this,  so  devoutly  to  be  desired,  will 
be  the  result,  our  Author  adds,  ‘  not  of  the  perfection  of  meta- 
‘  physical  theology,  but  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  special 
‘  nature  of  the  Document  of  Faith,*  as,  ‘  in  the  fullest  sense,  a 
‘  Divine  work.*  Metaphysical  reasoning,  how'  rigid  and  exact 
soever,  is  not  to  be  looked  to  as  the  means  of  adjusting  Biblical 
lamtroversies.  It  is  one  thing,  to  silence  and  confound  an  an. 
tagonist  ‘  by  force  of  logical  strength  ;*  it  is  (piite  another  thing, 
to  produce  a  permanent  conciliation  of  differences. 

In  the  following  section,  the  Writer  proceeds  to  inquire,  in 
what  manner,  and  to  w  hat  extent,  the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity  belongs  to  the  Physiology  of  the  Human  Mind.  If 
that  branch  of  physiology  is  indeed  to  rank  among  the  Physical 
Sciences, — if  the  study  of  mental  phenomena  is  to  be  conducted 
upon  the  same  principles  of  sound  and  careful  induction  from 
observation  and  experiment,  that  are  now  applied  to  every  other 
branch  of  scientilic  investigation, — then,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
fpiestion  of  causation,  or  of  free-w  ill,  can  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Intellectual  Philosophy,  than  it  has  with  comparative  ana¬ 
tomy  or  botany,  or  than  Berkeley’s  idealism  has  to  do  with 
chemistry.  Whether  the  amiable  Bishop’s  theory  respecting 
the  material  world  be  true  or  false,  it  remains  true,  that  sul- 
])huric  acid  will  change  a  vegetable  blue  to  red,  and  that  com¬ 
bustion  goes  on  more  raj)i(lly  in  oxygen  gas,  than  in  common 
air.  In  like  manner,  ‘  it  is,  to  the  naturalist,  a  matter  of  al)- 
‘  solute  indifrerence,  while  informing  himself  of  the  internal 
‘  structure  of  animals,  or  of  their  dispositions,  faculties,  and 
‘  habits,  in  what  way  the  systems  of  idealists,  of  materialists,  of 
‘  necessitarians,  or  of  sceptics  are  dis})osed  of.*  So,  in  con¬ 
ducting  a  scientific  iiupiirv  respecting  the  mental  processes  of 
]>erception,  the  laws  of  volition,  or  the  nature  and  operation  of 
moral  emotion'*, — all  pure  matters  of  physiological  fact, — it 
ought  to  1)0  felt,  that  the  results  of  such  investigation  are  as 
absolutely  independent  t)f  metaphysical  dogmas  and  abstract 
truths,  as  are  ‘  the  allinities  of  acids  and  tlie  crystallization  of 

*  salts.*  *  There  would  indeed,*  continues  the  Writer,  ‘  never 
‘  have  been  occasion  even  so  much  as  to  aHirm  this  inde- 
‘  pendence  of  physics  and  metaphysics,  were  it  not  that  the 
‘  immemorial  practice  of  confounding  the  science  of  the  human 

*  mind  with  pure  abstractions,  has  tilled  both  departments  ot 

*  intellectual  philosophy  with  absurdity,  and  has  detained  both, 
‘  to  the  present  day,  in  a  state  of  infancy.’  * 


Ju  a  uuio  to  a  furuicr  l^gc,  the  Writer  adverts  to  Dr.  Brown  I 
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When  a  popular  Anatomical  Lecturer  ventured,  some  years 
a(TO,  to  tell  nis  pupils,  that  the  ‘  zoological  study  of  man  ’  anords 
‘  the  only  light  capable  of  directing  us  through  the  dark  regions 

•  of  metaphysics,  the  only  clew  to  direct  our  course  through  the 

*  intricate  mazes  of  morals,*  * — that  comparative  anatomy  is,  in 
short,  the  true  key  to  legislation  and  ethics, — the  pernicious 
tendency  of  his  doctrine  was  sheathed,  to  a  great  extent,  by  its 
extravagant  and  manifest  absurdity  and  presumption.  But 
surely,  not  less  presumption  is  chargeable  on  the  lecturer  on  the 
physiology  of  mind,  who  so  far  forgets  the  proper  boundary  and 
the  only  legitimate  object  of  his  inquiry,  as  to  intrude  into  the 
province  of  morals  or  theological  philosophy,  and  to  undertake 
to  expound  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice  by  an  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  of  association  or  volition.  The  error  of  those  papal 
censors  who,  in  what  are  called  the  dark  ages,  made  theology 
the  arbiter  of  physical  science,  and  deemed  the  discoverer  of 
nature’s  laws  guilty  of  heresy,  was  not  really  more  irrational. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  the  Essay,  is  occupied  with 
an  extremely  curious  and  interesting  analysis  of  the  elements  of 
volition  in  different  orders  of  sentient  beings ;  beginning  with 
the  inferior  animals,  and  tracing  the  rising  gradation,  in  the 
principle  of  agency  and  the  range  of  faculty  and  sensihilily,  up 
to  man.  This  is  a  new’  application  of  that  comparative  process 
which  has  throw’n  no  small  light  upon  other  branches  of  phy¬ 
siology.  With  what  success  the  present  Writer  has  brought 
it  to  hear  upon  his  subject,  our  readers  must  lie  left  to  ascertain 
for  themselves,  as  the  train  of  observation  will  not  admit  of  de¬ 
tached  extract  or  analysis. 

In  the  fifth  section,  (a  continuation  of  the  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,)  the  Writer,  having  shewn  wherein  the  principle  of 
agency  in  man  differs  from  that  of  the  inferior  families  of  the 
sentient  system,  exhibits  the  physiological  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  during  the  whole  process  of  its  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  from  the  primary  element  of  agency  in  the  unintelli¬ 
gent,  yet  evcr-active  infant,  to  the  full  development  of  the 
moral  being.  This  is  executed  with  a  felicitous  combination  of 
the  philosophical  and  the  graphical,  which  serves  to  relieve  the 


*  prepostornns  theory  of  morals  *  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact, 
that  ‘  intellectual  philosophy  is  yet  in  its  infancy.’  His  estimate  of 
llnmn,  as  an  ethical  writer,  will  be  thought  severe.  Yet,  with  an 
^►hvious  desire  to  d<»  justice  to  the  genius  of  this  accomplished  and 
amiable  ])hilosopher.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  is  constrained  to  admit 
the  obscurity,  inconsistency,  and  dubious  tendency  of  his  s]>cculations 
on  moral  sentiments. 

*  bawTencc.  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  2d  Series.  Vol.  xrii.  p.  4ftt. 
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dryness  of  the  al)str«ict  argument.  The  conclusion  to  which 
we  arc  conducted  is,  that,  in  ascending  from  mechanical  atkl 
cheniicnl  to  animal  agencies,  we  are  not  passing  from  infallible 
to  fallible  sequcncies,  nor  from  causation  to  contingency,  nor 
from  necessity  to  its  opposite,  but  simply,  ‘  from  a  less  compUs 
*  system  of  causation  to  one  that  is  more  so* 

*  The  one  system  is  as  truly  causa!  as  the  other ;  or  else,  neither  is 
it  ut  all  so:  hath  are  necossjiry,  or  neither  is  necessary  ;  Ixith  are  contin¬ 
gent,  or  neither.  If  the  one  system  may  Ihi  foreknown,  so  may  the 
other;  or  neither.  If  tliere  be  any  fortuity  in  the  universt',  the* uni¬ 
verse  is  a  mass  of  fortuities.* 

Nevertheless,  the  distinction  of  more  or  less  complex,  is,  to 
the  mind,  a  most  important  one ;  since  a  complexity  of  causes, 
by  setting  human  calculation  at  defiance,  assumes  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  uncertainty  anil  fortuity.  The  course  of  a  bullet  shot 
out  of  a  musket,  may  be  calculated  with  precision,  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  few  known  powers  and  laws.  And  so  is  the  course 
of  a  bullet  that  is  violently  shaken  in  a  canister.  ‘  Hut  who*, 
asks  our  Writer,  ‘  would  attempt  to  forecast  the  thousand  suc- 

*  ccssive  reverberations  of  the  ball  from  the  sides  of  the  canister, 

*  even  though  it  were  agitated  in  the  most  exact  and  regular 
‘  manner ;  much  less  if  it  were  shaken  by  the  hand  t 

*  Vet  is  that  track,  thougli  not  to  be  calculated  by  human  faculties, 
ns  strictly  the  consequence  td  the  combined  laws  of  impulse  and  gra¬ 
vitation,  as  is  the  course  of  a  bullet  shot  from  a  gun ;  and  if  the  one 
may  be  calculated  by  human  intelligence,  the  other  might  also  be  fore¬ 
known  by  su|H.'r-human  faculties.  Kvery  one  is  aware  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  word  chance  to  the  course  of  the  ball  iu  the  canister,  is  a 
more  colloquial  impropriety.’  p.  xvi. 

When  wc  turn  to  the  animal  world,  the  complexity  of  causes 
becomes  so  vastly  increased,  by  the  introduction  of  new  powers 
into  the  maebinerv,  that  all  human  calculation  is  set  at  defiance. 
\\  e  can,  with  regard  to  their  movements,  *  merely  forecast  prch 

*  habilitics*,  are  they  not  the  less  causaty  or  more /or- 

tuitousy  because  by  us  incalculable,  and  therefore  to  us  uncer¬ 
tain.  Kvery  new  power  admitted  into  a  conq^lex  machinery, 
obviously  tends  to  multiply  the  variations  of  its  movcinenu. 
This  general  principle  is,  however,  open  to  one  important  ex¬ 
ception.  If  the  new  and  su})craddcd  power  be  of  a  paramount 
or  commanding  sort,  it  will  simplify  the  movements,  rather  than 
comidicate  them,  and  thereby  bring  them  more  within  the 
reach  of  calculation.  Kor  instance,  the  mental  machinery  of 
the  adult  is  more  complex  than  that  of  the  infant,  inasmuch  as 
new  faculties  and  susceptibilities  have  come  into  play ;  hut 
the  agency  of  the  man  is  often  so  governed  by  a  vehement 
animal  desire,  or  a  ruling  mental  passion,  long  indulged,  that 
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his  movements  will  be  far  less  variable  and  uncertain  than  those 
of  the  infant. 

*  A  similar  uniformity  and  simplification  may  result  from  the  pre« 
dominanci'  of  virtuous  emotions.  Or,  again,— and  this  is  an  instance 
of  the  most  significance, — that  very  expansion  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  which  imparts  the  greatest  organic  complexity  to  the  ma¬ 
chine,  dt>e8  at  the  same  time,  when  it  reaches  its  iwrfeciion,  restore  (if 
we  inav  so  speak)  to  the  openitions  of  the  mind  the  most  absolute 
simplicity.  Truth  is  one ;  and  it  is  the  glory  and  perfection  of  the 
intellectual  nature  to  perceive  that  oneness  ;  and  in  proportion  as  truth 
is  so  perceived,  and  embraced,  and  delighted  in,  the  agency  of  the 
being  will  become  more  simple,  and  calculable,  and  will  lose  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  variableness.  The  same  is  true  of  the  |)erfection  of  moral 
faculties ;  and  it  may,  as  a  general  principle,  be  affirmed,  that  per¬ 
fection,  in  all  orders,  and  of  all  kinds,  tends,  with  equal  steps,  towards 
simplicity,  uniformity,  and  constancy.*  pp.  xcvii,  xcviii. 

Hut  what  is  gained  by  applying  to  this  simplicity  or  constancy 
which  is  the  character  of  perfection,  the  term  necessity?  Ob¬ 
viously  nothing  but  a  confusion  and  perversion  of  ideas. 

‘  Apart  from  the  poetry  of  metaphysics,*  observes  our  Author, 

*  nothing  is  more  simple  tlian  the  certain  connexion  between 

*  perfect  intelligence  and  the  perception  of  a  truth  presented  to 
‘  it.  ^Vho  woidd  wish  to  be  endowed  with  a  freedom  from  this 

*  sort  of  necessity?**  That  is,  to  be  reduced  to  the  intellectual 
contingency,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  infancy,  of  ignorance,  or 
of  insanity  ?  Equally  certain  is  the  connexion  between  perfect 
goodness  and  the  choice  of  what  is  virtuous  and  right.  Who 
hut  a  profligate  would  wish  to  be  excused  from  this  species  of 
w  hat  is  called  moral  necessity,  or  would  court  a  mode  of  agency 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  certainty  arising  from  an 
over-ruling  moral  principle?  ‘  To  be  bound  by  this  necessity  \ 
it  is  finely  remarked,  ‘  is  the  true  liberty  f;  and  in  fact,  as  we 
‘  approach  to  the  high  ground  of  intellectual  and  moral  perfec- 

*  tion,  liberty  and  necessity  merge  in  one  and  the  same  condi^ 

'  tion;  and  he  is  the  most  nobly  free,  whose  reason  and  whose 
‘  volitions  are  the  most  invariable  and  uniform ;  or,  to  use  an 

*  improper  term,  are  tlic  most  imperatively  necessary.' 

‘  Nothin^*,  continues  our  Author,  *  ought  to  Iki  wished  for  by  any 
order  of  beings,  but  that  its  mechanism  should  lx*  so  constructed  as  to 
secure  (in  the  ordinary  course  of  thinipi^  its  welfare.  It  is  by  such  a 
well-ordered  constniction  of  parts  and  functions,  that  the  preservation 
^d  repnxluction  of  the  animal  tribes  arc  actually  secured :  their  ma- 

•  The  indifference  of  equilibrium,  Leibnitz  remarks,  is  simply  '  a 

*  power  to  act  without  reason  *;  a  strange  privilege,  were  it  conceivable. 

'I*  *  Se  jdairc  d  pecker  at  la  liberte  a  un  etclavc*  Augustin  ap, 
lx*ibnitz. 
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chincry,  while  it  obeys  the  pvat  laws  of  matter  and  mind,  nccom, 
plishea  the  iRMieticent  intention  of  the  Creator ;  and  each  individual 
enjoys  his  hour  of  ])hysical  gtHnl.  The  well-ln'inj:  of  man  is  in  the 
same  manner  provided  for,  in  the  constitution  of  his  more  complex 
nature  ;  und  so  lonj;  as  all  the  jmrts  of  this  C4)nstitutiun  ])erfi>rm  their 
functions,  all  is  well.  Damajje  and  ruin  arise  from  the  inaction  or  dcs 
cay  of  some  t»f  the  parts.  The  actual  existence  this  damarre  it  pre¬ 
cisely  that  jMtint  of  physical  science  at  which  it  is  intersected  by  theo- 
logy,  and  where  the  former  must  ask  light  and  aid J'rom  the  latter’ 

pp.  xeix,  c. 

lUit,  while  it  belongs  to  Theology,  to  expound  the  cause  and 
moral  nature  of  this  damage,  the  naked  fact  forces  itself  upon 
the  intellectual  physiologist,  as  a  circumstance  of  the  condition 
of  human  nature,  which  cannot  he  overlooked,  much  less  de¬ 
nied,  w  ithout  vitiating  the  whole  system  of  his  philosophy. 
Call  it  sin,  depravity,  misfortune,  imperfection,  disorder,  or  what 
we  may,  the  injury  which  man’s  moral  nature  has  received,  and 
which  prevents  his  higher  faculties  from  working  as,  from  what 
we  can  judge  of  his  original  constitution,  they  were  clearly  in¬ 
tended  to  work,  and  with  that  uniformity  and  harmony  with 
which  the  faculties  of  the  inferior  classes  perform  their  func¬ 
tions, — this  awful  feature  of  the  phenomena  of  human  agency, 
is  as  much  a  ])hysical  truth,  though  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
ph  ysical  science,  as  is  that  other  mysterious  phenomenon  to 
w  hich  it  is  so  closely  related, — death.  A  Christian  philosopher, 
who  has,  by  other  means  than  either  abstract  reasoning  or  an 
induction  from  physiological  facts,  arrived  at  the  only  true  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  origin  of  the  damage,  and  is  also  informed  of 
the  llcnvcn-provided  remedy,  finds  no  difliculty  or  emharrass- 
ment  in  dealing  with  it  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  abstracted 
from  the  considerations  which  lielong  to  ethics  and  theology. 
Not  so  the  sceptic,  w  ho,  haunted  with  the  dim  apprehension  of 
consequences  stretching  beyond  the  limits  of  his  ])hilosophy,  is 
strongly  tempted  to  banish  from  his  thoughts,  so  far  as  possible, 
or  to  disguise  by  some  thin  hypothesis,  the  evil  w  Inch,  in  spile 
of  him,  is;  and  thus,  all  his  science  becomes  untrue,  because  it 
includes  the  fallacy,  cither  that  evil  docs  not  exist,  or  that  evil 
is  not  evil. 

The  present  Writer  docs  not,  however,  pursue  the  subject 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  philosophical  inquiry.  He  refers 
ns,  in  a  note  omthis  subject,  for  further  illustration,  to  a  volume 
which  we  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  notice  of  our  readers ;  “  An  K&say  on  Moral 
Freedom,  by  the  Kcv.  T’homas  Tully  Crybbace,  A.M.”  (8vo. 
Kdinb.  IStiO.)  Among  our  unfulfilled  good  intentions,  (of 
which  who  has  not  rea.son  to  complain  ?)  is  that  of  devoting, 
long  since,  an  article  to  this  able  and  valuable  volume.  In  the 
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conimrndatioii  l)Ostowc(l  upon  it  by  tbc  present  Writer,  its 
Autlior  will,  perhaps,  feel  indemnified  for  our  involuntary,  at 
least  unj)reineditatcd  neglect ;  for  which  our  best  apology  will 
Ik*,  the  citation  of  the  following  remarks  in  vindication  of  the 
Correct  views  entertained  by  Luther  and  the  other  lleformers 
resnecling  the  condition  of  man. 

‘  This  important  and  arduous  subject  was  never  more  ably  treated 
than  by  Luther,  and  some  of  those  illustrious  men  w'ho  w’ere  the  mi*Ans 
of  effecting  the  llefornmtion  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  profound  ignorance  w'ith  which  they  wore  sur- 
nninded,  and,  which  is  more  unfavourable  to  the  discovery  of  tnith, 
tmong  the  absurd  dogmas  on  this  subject  held  by  the  scholastic  philo- 
js>|)hers,  they  clearly  illustrated  the  dm'trine  of  universal  ctiusation, 
and  lionet*,  in  consequence  of  human  depravity,  the  moral  iu*ces8itv  by 
which  the  whole  race  of  mankind  arc  less  or  more  enthralled,  t'roni 
the  absurdity  of  the  contingency  W’hich  virtually  denies  the  existence 
of  the  universe,  as  well  as  from  that  of  indifference,  as  essential  tt» 
niond  freedom,  which  virtually  deprives  man  of  his  moral  nature,  they 
are  equally  free.  They  descril)ed  man  as  they  found  him, — an  agi*nt 
|H>ssesstHl  of  a  moral  nature,  and  who  henct*,  in  a  state  of  purity,  would 
invariably  act  consistently  with  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude,  but 
a  ho,  in  the  state  of  moral  corruption  consequent  to  a  fall,  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  as  invariably  and  necessarily  commit  nothing  but  sin. 
iTiey  did  not,  indeed,  in  common  w’ith  all  the  philowiphers  of  the  age, 
anil  pi'rhaps  of  all  ages  In'fore,  with  the  exception  of  the  inspired 
writers,  clearly  perceive  some  of  the  important  relations  of  their  sub- 
^‘ct,  and,  consequently,  occasionally  seem  to  make  contradictory  and 
inamsistent  statements ;  but,  enlightened  and  guided  by  revelation, 
they  always  were,  w’hat  no  philosophical  WTiter,  ancient  or  modem, 
ever  was,  right  in  their  practical  conclusions.  And  after  all  the 
wretched  attempts  which  supt'rficial  observation,  ignorance,  false  phi- 
lo!ii»j)hy,  and  j)arty  zeal  have  made  to  refute  their  doctrine,  every'  can¬ 
did  and  carefiil  dbserver  of  human  nature  wall  readily  assent  to  the 
groat  truths  so  skilfully  and  ably  maintained  by  Luther  against  the 
contemptible  sophistry  of  Erasmus,  that  in  man,  as  he  is  now  found, 
there  is,  with  respect  to  (lod,  no  good  thing,  but  that  it  is  God  w  ho 
worketh  in  him  Iwth  to  W’ill  and  to  do  of  his  go<Hl  pleasure.* 

Crybbace,  pp.  1-411,  149. 

P»y  this  Writer,  the  phrase  •  moral  necessity  *  •  is  always  em¬ 
ployed  ill  a  had  sense,  as  implying  that  derangement  of  man’s 
moral  and  intellectual  being  which  impels  him  to  will  and  to 
perform  what  he  disapproves.  Moral  thraldom  would  express 
this  more  appropriately,  and  w’ould  have  the  further  advantage 


*  Luther,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Crybbace,  deprecates  tbc  mis¬ 
application  of  the  term  necessity  in  metaphysical  discussions,  as  niwu’r 
insrattr  rt  inrongrutr  xignijicaiionis.  *  NecetsUas  non  rtcie  dicitur,  ntc 
*  de  divind  netftte  dc  human/}  votuntaie* 
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of  answering  exactly  to  the  idea  intonilcil  to  he  convcycil  by  Sl 
l*aurs  voa-oi  rr;  ctfxa^Tistg  xat  tcH  Oav^Tou.  And  the  ‘  principle  of 

*  spiritual  life’  {^o/xog  too  Trvto/uaTog  rUg  by  which  we  arc  ‘set 
‘  free  from  this  thraldom  of  sin  and  death  *,  may  he  considered 
as  the  introduction  of  that  netr  an't  commandinfr  power  into  the 
complex  yet  incomplete  at^cncy  of  man,  hy  which  its  complicated 
movements  are  lestovctl  to  siini)licity  and  harmony,  and  the 
whole  machinery  is  set  li^ht.  This  also,  we  speak  it  with  re¬ 
verence,  is  a  physical  fact, — we  mean  tlie  restoration  of  man’s 
moral  nature  to  its  integrity  and  true  freedom  hy  the  Spirit  of 
(iod, — which,  though  arbitral  ily  assigned  by  ])hilosophcrs  to  the 
region  of  ethical  truths  or  theological  dogmas,  as  inseparably 
lielongs  to  every  souiul  ]>hysiological  view  of  human  nature,  as 
any  intellectual  phenomenon. 

Hut  we  must  hasten  to  conclude  our  analysis  of  the  Kssay 
before  us.  In  the  sixth  (and  last)  section,  the  \N  riter  considers 
the  cpiestion  of  lil)erty  and  necessity  as  helonging  to  metaphy¬ 
sical  science'.  Here,  in  entering  upon  the  theory  of  (’ausation, 
ami  in  sliewiiig  the  fallacy  of  confounding,  under  the  common 
name  of  cause  and  elfect,  ‘  conjoined  events  *,  or  se(jucnccs,  of 
very  diirerent  descriptions, — our  Author  becomes  unavoidably 
abstruse;  and  we  must  refrain  from  taxing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  too  heavily,  hy  even  a  sketch  of  his  argument.  The 
whole  is  wound  up  with  the  remark,  that,  if  liberty  be  taken  in 
the  unintelligible  sense  of  contingency,  or  freedom  from  causa¬ 
tion,  then,  the  human  mind  has  no  liberty;  ‘for  it  ahvays  stands 

*  under  a  triple  relationship, — namely,  to  its  own  attributes  and 
‘  conditions,  to  the  world  of  actual  or  conceivable  existence,  and 
‘  to  the  interferences  of  Divine  power;  and  so  far  from  its  being 

*  ins\datcd  from  reasons  and  motives,  it  is  oidy  upon  and  among 
‘  reasons  and  motives  that  it  can  work.’  Hut  if,  hy  liberty,  be 
meant  freedom  from  restraint, — 

*  Tlu'ii,  tlie  s.ul  truth  must  be  confessed,  that  this  power,  in  the  hu¬ 

man  subject,  is  largely  invaded,  and  much  danmgi'd  and  obstructed,  by 
the  moral  ruin  that  has  allectt‘<l  the  race.  INIan,  in  this  sc'nse,  is  free 
o/dv  in  ;  and  it  is  in  ctuitemplation  of  this  lamentable  infringe¬ 

ment  ot  his  native  |>ower,  that  he  should  thankfully  rm'ivc  the  suc¬ 
cour  and  the  remedial  interference  offered  to  liim  by  Christianity.’ 

p.  exxii. 

In  conclusion,  the  Arminian  and  the  Calvinistic  metaphy¬ 
sician  have  their  wise  and  reverend  heads  thus  gently  knocked 
together. 

*  The  Anninian  divine,  inwardly  |H‘rsnadtHl,  he  knows  not  on  what 
ground,  that  human  nature  contains  n  something  more  than  the  pas¬ 
sivity  of  brute  matter,  or  of  animal  life,  has  recourse  to  the  figment  of 
i  ontingent  ^^^litu>n  ;  and  then,  to  give  his  unintelligible  notion  an 
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api^i'annoc  of  consistenev,  hiis  boon  led  to  the  enomioufi  error  of  deny- 
int:  Oi' iiie  ft)rekiio\vledgc.  Tims,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  one  attri* 

Uiie  Deity,  he  has  demolished  another.  Why  will  he  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  tlie  simple  principles  of  human  nature,  as  known  to  all  men, 
aiul  ns  reaHjiuized  in  the  trans;ictions  of  every  day,  and  with  the  plain 
i-viileiice  of  the  Bible,  which  always  takes  up  and  supposes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  those  principles? 

‘  His  opjwiient,  the  Cidvinist,  spuming  the  absurdities  of  Arminian 
metaphysics,  lielicves  that,  when  he  has  scattered  these  sophisms,  he 
has  exhausted  the  subject  of  human  agency.,  and  may  triumphantly 
return  from  the  vanquished  field  to  his  own  tlieological  position ;  nor 
difiiis  it  necessary  once  to  lay  aside  his  high  lenses,  or  to  look  abroad 
upon  human  nature  as  it  shews  itself  to  the  naked  rye  of  common 
si’iise.  Tlien  he  goes  to  his  Bible,  cased  in  metaphysical  certainties, 
;inil  proc(‘e(ls,  without  scruple  or  compunction,  to  apply  the  crushing 
engine  of  dogmatical  ex|M)sition  to  all  passages  that  do  not  naturally 
fall  in  with  the  abstractions  which  he  has  framed  to  himself.  IMtnui- 
while,  men  of  sense  are  disgusted,  and  sceptics  glory.  How  sliall  these 
evils  Ih.*  remedied? — how,  unless  by  the  prevalence  of  a  better— a 
genuine  system  of  interpretation  ? 

*  But  even  without  tfiis  In'ttcr  expasition,  a  great  and  important  re- 
fomi  would  spontaneously  follow  from  a  more  vivid  persuasion  of  the 
rra/i/y  of  the  great  facts  affirmed  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  but  the 
quickening  affirmations  of  the  inspired  writers  be  allowed  to  take  cf- 
fixrt  on  the  ground  of  the  ordinary  motives  of  human  life  ;  let  it  but 
lx*  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  lias  come  to  inform  men  (his  fellows, 
by  an  ineffable  condescension,)  of  a  a  future  danger  to  which  all  are 
liable;  and  to  impart  to  them  freely  a  benefit  they  could  never  bax*© 
obtained  by  their  own  efforts ;  and  then  it  will  no  more  seem  |K*rtinent 
or  necessary  to  adjust  the  terms  of  this  message  of  mercy  to  metaphy- 
Hc.d  subtilties,  than  it  docs  to  do  the  like  when  a  friend  siiatcnes  a 
friend  from  ruin,  or  when  a  father  bears  his  children  in  his  arms  from 
a  scene  of  perils.  How  much  mischief  has  arisen  from  the  supposition 
that  a  mystery  belongs  to  the  matter  of  siilvation,  which  Hints  to  be 
cleared  up  by  philosophy  ! 

‘  Philosophy,  it  is  to  be  hojied,  will  at  length  work  its  way  through 
its  own  difficulties.  But  the  result  to  ('hristianity  of  so  happy  a  suc¬ 
cess,  would  simply  be,  to  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  enormous  folly  of 
obstructing  the  course  of  a  momentous  practical  affair  by  the  imperti- 
uences  of  learned  disputation.’  pp.  cxxvii — cxxix. 

(btr  own  opinion  of  the  very  extraordinary  merit  and  high 
value  of  the  production  which  we  have  deemed  worthy  of  this 
extended  analysis,  our  readers  will  already  have  inferred ;  and 
we  need  not,  therefore,  employ  any  of  the  common-places  of 
commendation.  Its  Author  has  already  taken  his  station  among 
the  most  influential  as  well  as  most  truly  philosophical  writers 
of  the  day ;  and  his  present  performance,  whatever  attention  it 
may  meet  with,  we  cannot  but  regard  at  the  most  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  has  yet  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
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Scriptural  Piety.  He  lias  boldly  attacked  venerable  and  |)cr- 
nlcious  error  in  its  bi^li  ])laces ;  and  has  sounded  an  alarum  of 
Kcforni,  where  it  has  Ion been  deplorably  needed,  in  tlie  halls 
and  colleges  of  Philosophy,  and  which  may  startle  even  the 
sophist  engaged  in  weaving  his  toils  in  the  dark  seclusion  of 
his  closet.  Should  this  ‘  Kssay  *  meet  with  the  reception  to  | 
which,  in  our  humble  judgement,  it  is  fairly  entitled,  it  will  very  | 
powerfully  conduce  to  a  most  important  and  salutary  revolution  ! 
in  the  mode  of  conducting  theological  as  well  as  physiological  I 
iiKpiirics.  j 


! 

Art.  II.  The  SaturCy  Uealiii/y  and  r.fTiaicti  of  the  Atonement.  Hy  | 
Daniel  Dewar,  LL.D.  «S:c.  l«niu.  pp.  510.  Price  7^*  ! 

Kdinhurgh,  IR'll.  ] 


1C  have  long  wished  for  some  manual  of  the  doctrine  of 
^  Atonement,  more  satisfactory,  because  more  thoroughly 
Scriptural,  than  that  of  Dr.  Magee,  who  has  neutrali/.cd  his 
work  by  concessions  fatal  to  its  oliject.  We  therefore  heartily 
welcome  the  a]>pcarance  of  this  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Dewar;  which,  though  it  may  not  accpiire  the  celebrity  of  the 
Archbishop’s  elaborate  work,  will  in  many  cases  super.sede  it, 
and  will,  w  herever  it  is  read,  produce  a  better  elfect. 

l/ike  most  preceding  writers  on  this  subject,  the  Author  has 
given  a  long  array  of  preliminary  dissertations,  after  the  manner 
of  Dr.  Owen’s  cxcrcitations.  This  is  not  only  desirable,  hut 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary,  when  the  instruction  of  theological 
students  is  the  object  intended.  Dut  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if 
the  Scriptural  mode  is  not  better  adapted  for  the  mass  of  man¬ 
kind  ;  that  is,  to  rush  in  medias  reh\  and  assert  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement  as  a  ])ositive  revelation  from  heaven,  introducing 
riglu  views  of  priesthood  and  sacrifice  into  the  illustration  aiul 
the  defence  of  the  main  doctrine.  Ordinary  minds  would  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  shadow’,  when  they  know  the  shape  ami 
size  ot  the  body  ;  as,  in  fact,  the  Papistic  to  the  1  lebrew’s,  given 
alter  the  death  ot  Christ  had  explained  the  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment,  alforded  to  tlie  church  a  more  clear  and  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  than  she  had  ever  enjoycil, 
while  that  service  was  maintained  in  all  its  splendour. 

Wo  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  decide,  whether  the  Author  of 
the  present  work  intended  to  furnish  students  of  Theology  with 
a  compciulioiis  manual,  or  devotional  Christians  with  a  course 
of  instructive  reading  lor  the  closet.  If  the  former  was  his  de¬ 
sign,  wc  have  less  objection  to  his  method,  than  wc  certainly 
should  feel,  il  he  had  the  latter  purpose  in  view’.  Wc  liavc 
here,  as  in  many  ot  the  works  of  the  older  nonconformi’^^S 
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a  course  of  Sermons  publishetl  in  the  form  of  n  tlieolo^ical 
trc^ntiFc;  hut  those  Sermons  were,  probably,  delivered,  not  merely 
with  a  view  to  the  edification  of  the  Authors  parochial  charge, 
liut  with  a  further  design  to  benefit  the  students  of  divinity, 
who,  while  attending  their  theological  course  at  the  university 
pffJlasgow,  had  ])laced  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Tron  Church. 

or  the  origin  of  Sacrifice,  Dr.  D.  thus  speaks  : 

‘  When  the  reality  of  Christ’s  death  ns  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  the 
infinite  value  of  his  atonenicnt,  are  admitted,  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  must  come  respecting  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is,  that  it  is  of  divine 
institution.  It  was  to  prefigure  this,  a  work  of  transcendent  im|Mtrt- 
ance,  that  typical  sacrifices  were  appointed  ;  and  in  j)lacc  of  considering 
the  ('hri.stiau  atonement  as  an  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejiidict^s,  or 
'AS  deriving  its  character  from  the  sacrificial  rites  whicli  had  lieen 
previously  and  generally  practised  hy  muiikind,  wc  are  to  regard  these 
as  receiving  their  nature  from,  and  conveying  the  notion  Indonping  to, 
the  only  and  projHT  sjicritice  for  sin.  Accordingly,  the  definition  of 
sacrifice  for  sin  is,  an  institution  apjmiiited  by  Gml  to  expiate  the  guilt 
of  sin  in  such  a  manner  us  to  avert  the  punisliment  of  it  from  the 
otfeiider. 

‘  To  prevent  misconception,  I  repeat,  that  by  sacrifice  is  meant,  an 
institution  in  which  death  is  solemnly  inflicted  on  a  living  creature  by 
effusion  of  its  Mood,  as  an  act  of  religious  homage  and  worship  to  GoJ, 
in  acknowledgment  of  sin  and  its  desiTt,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  for  the  wrong  which  has  been  done, 
and  of  apj)casing  and  averting  merited  W'mth.*  pp.  4,  5. 

The  false  notions  of  the  origin  of  sacrifices,  arc  not  exposed 
with  all  the  force  of  evidence  wbicli  will  be  found  necessary ; 
for,  while  these  errors  lurk  in  the  mind,  they  neutralize  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  parts  of  the  Divine  w  ord  as  w'ould  otherwise  display 
tlie  reality  and  glory  of  the  atonement.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
from  such  a  w  riter  as  Ilallet,  has  been  extracted  the  passage  that 
will  he  deemed  by  most  readers  more  striking  and  impressive, 
if  not  more  demonstrative,  than  any  other  w’bich  is  to  be  found 
in  this  part  of  the  work. 

*  ‘Mi  is  easy  to  l)c  demonstrated,  that  sacrifices  ow'cd  their  original 
to  tljc  w  ill  and*  appointment  of  God.  The  Ajiostle  expressly  say*,  as 
said  before  him,  that  Abel’s  sacrifice  was  acct‘ptablc  to  God. 
Hut  it  W’ould  not  have  been  acceptable,  if  it  had  not  been  of  divine  in¬ 
stitution  ;  according  to  the  plain,  obvious,  and  eternal  maxim  of  all 
tnie  religion,  Christian,  Mosaic,  and  Natural.  In  vain  do  they  worship 
Ihd,  teaching  f(»r  diKtrines  thc.commandmcnts  of  men.  if  there  lie 
any  truth  in  this  maxim,  Alnd  would  have  worshipixMl  God  in  vain  ; 
and  (iod  would  have  had  no  respect  for  his  offering,  if  nis  sacrificing  had 
hecu  merely  a  commandment  ot  his  father  Adam,  or  an  invention  of  his 
nwii.  The  divine  acceptance,  therefore,  is  a  demonstration  of  a  divine 
institution.  If  any  reader  is  not  yet  convinced,  I  w'ould  desire  him  to 
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say,  wliy  he  clot's  not  now  otfer  up  a  bnlh^ck,  a  slioop,  or  a  pl^ 
acconlinjr  to  liis  ability,  as  a  thunk-oirering  to  (iihI,  and  a  ti'stimonv  of 
In's  gratitude  to  the  divine  goodness,  after  a  recovery  from  a  daiigerom 
disease,  after  a  remarkable  deliverance  in  any  other  kind,  or  as  an 
evidence  of  the  just  apprehensions  which  he  has  of  the  demerit  of  sin. 
The  tnie  reason  why  lie  will  not  do  it  himself,  is  lu'caiise  he  cannoi 
know  that  (tod  will  accept  such  will-worship,  and  so  he  concludes 
that  he  should  herein  worsliip  (iml  in  vain.  From  hence  he  mt? 
certainly  infer,  that,  since  Abtd  did  not  s;icrifice  in  vain,  it  wvlb  not 
will-worship,  but  a  divine  appointment.”  *  pp.  1^1,  39. 

In  appealing  to  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  concern¬ 
ing  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  a  very  judicious  use  is  made,  not  only 
of  the  celehrated  prophecy  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
hut  also  of  one  whicli  is  too  seldom  urged  with  the  force  which 
it  is  capable  of  exerting, — that  of  Daniel  ix.  — HI,  Daniel, 
the  ‘  man  greatly  hcloved,’  was  chosen,  like  the  other  beloved 
disciple,  at  once  to  unfold  the  roll  of  prophecy,  which  exhibits 
the  future  destinies  of  the  Church,  and  to  point  out  the  ‘  Lamb 
‘  of  (iod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.’  The  atone¬ 
ment,  as  the  procuring  cause^  and  its  benefical  effects^  in  de- 
livering  the  world  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  are  exhibited  with 
jH'culiar  clearness  and  force  by  both  these  inspired  writers. 
I’hat  the  prophet  who  was  selected  to  point  out  the  exact  time 
of  the  Messiah’s  appearance,  should  also  be  honoured  by  being 
employed  to  pour  a  flood  of  light  on  the  design  of  the  Saviour’s 
advent,  is  a  circumstance  of  manifest  fitness  and  congruity:  it 
]>erfectly  accords  with  the  mission  of  John  the  Baptist,  who, 
lieing  exalted  above  all  that  were  born  of  women,  in  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  point  to  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  and  say,  ‘  Behold 
•  him,*  was  also  commissioned  to  proclaim  him  the  ‘  Lamb  that 
‘  was  come  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world.*  It  is,  therefore,  the 
bounden  duty  of  all  those  who  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament, 
in  order  to  shew  that  to  Christ  ‘  gave  all  the  prophets  w  itness,’ 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  testimony  of  Daniel,  in  all  its  clear¬ 
ness  and  force.  That  this  is  done  to  perfection,  so  as  to  leave 
nothing  more  for  the  successors  of  Dr.  D.  to  achieve,  we  do 
not  assert ;  but  we  highly  approve  of  the  effort  which  he  has 
made.  On  that  w  hich,  unhappilv,  has  been  made  in  the  present 
timc.s,  a  disputed  point,  the  perfect  purity  of  Christ  our  sacri¬ 
fice,  Dr.  D.  dwells,  as  a  man  who  saw  and  deplored  the  error 
that  has  been  recently  broached,  wliilc  lie  wisely  prefers  esta¬ 
blishing  the  truth,  to  dragging  disgusting  falsehoods  into  a  light 
of  whicb  they  are  unworthy. 

*  It  is  obvious,  that  if  liis  human  nature  had  been  in  any  rcspwt 
txunied  bv  sin,  or,  if  he  had  In'en  chargimble  with  a  single  iievialM»n 
from  the  law*  of  (nnl,  in  thought,  word,  or  deeil,  he  would  have  n'^uinnl 
an  expiation  for  himself,  and  consequently  would  have  been  inaipibk 
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, if  making  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  others.  On  this  subject  of  in- 
hnitf  iin|H»rtaneo,  as  connected  with  all  onr  ho|)es,  the  testimony  of 
Sv-ripture  is  ample  and  decided.  To  st'cure  the  jK'rfect  purity  of  his 
huiuan  nature,  as  was  noticed  under  the  former  head,  a  IkkI)*  was 
niiracn  loll  sly  prepared  for  him.  llis  purity  was  as  immaculate,  and 
his  inond  porft‘ction  as  complete,  as  Adam  ]H>Hsessed  when  he  came 
fnun  the  liamls  of  his  Almighty  Maker.  Nut  only  were  his  under- 
^tanlling,  will,  and  affections,  undefiliHl,  but  they  were  rejilenished  with 
the  sujKTuatural  endowments  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Though  in  his 
hunuui  nature  he  was  cajmble  of  increase  and  pn^ression,  he  was  at  all 
times  the  lu»ly  one  and  the  just,  who  did  no  sin,  and  in  whose  mouth 
guile  was  never  found.  His  [K'rfect  holiness  apjKuirtMl  in  all  the  wonls 
ami  actions  which  he  uttered  and  performed;  so  that  his  enemies  were 
unable  io  charge  him  with  imprudence  or  blameworthiness.  The 
judge,  who,  contrary  to  his  own  judgement,  passed  sentence  against 
him,  was  forced  to  vindiciitc  his  innocence,  and  publicly  to  declare 
that  he  could  find  no  fault  in  him.  The  disciple  who  betrayed  him, 
who  had  attended  him  for  years,  who  had  witnessed  him  in  his  most 
MSTret  retirenu  ut,  and  who  had  every  opportunity  of  biung  thoroughly 
acniiainted  with  his  private  conduct  and  views ; — this  man,  who  had  the 
disiMisilion  to  inform  against  Jesus,  and  who  was  tempted  by  avarice, 
amidtion,  resentment,  and  even  a  regard  to  his  self-preservation,  to 
make  a  discovery,  had  he  been  able,  attests  before  those  very  rulers  to 
whom  he  had  sold  him,  the  perfect  purity  of  his  jMaster’s  character ; 
and  after  he  had  declared  in  their  presence,  “  I  have  sinned,  in  that  1 
have  betrayed  innocent  bhuHl,’*  went  in  an  agony  of  grief  and  remorse, 
and  destroyed  himself.  Here  was  the  strongest  evidence  Imrne,  not  to 
the  innocence  merely,  but  to  the  personal  excellencies  of  Christ,  by  an 
enemy, — by  a  man  who  had  occupied  the  office  of  trt'asurer  in  the 
lUdeemer’s  household,  who  was  with  him  in  those  daily  scenes  of 
(lomestic  life  where  the  real  principles  and  dispositions  are  unfolded, 
and  who  would  gladly  have  recollected,  had  it  Imhui  ]>ossible,  any  thing 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Jesus,  by  which  he  might  hojHi  to  ease  his 
conscience  of  its  intiderable  burden. 

‘  It  may  be  proper,  in  order  to  obtain  comprehensive  and  affecting 
views  of  the  perfect  ludiness  of  Christ,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  jiiety  and  moral  obligation, — his  duties 
in  regard  to  (io<l,  to  mankind,  and  to  himself.  For,  when  he  volun- 
tarilv  made  himself  under  the  law,  he  l>ecame  bound  to  render  olicdieiice 
to  all  its  reejuirements,  and  to  perform  not  only  the  outward  act,  but 
to  |H)ssi*ss  the  inward  purity  and  principle  from  which  all  actions 
derive  their  true  character.*  pp.  211 — 213. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  our  Author  comes  to  the  essence 
of  his  theme,  evidently  warming  with  the  progress  of  his  labour, 
and  putting  out  more  strength,  as  he  becomes  himself  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  to  our  everlasting 
hopes.  We  could  have  wished  to  sec  a  demonstration  of  the 
necessary  justice  of  the  Divine  nature ;  a  truth  which  lies  at 
the  foundation,  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  hut  of 
ull  moral  government,  of  which  that  doctrine  if  but  a  single, 
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though  a  vital  part.  Tlic  TTfurov  of  the  Socinian,  (as  in. 

tleccl  of  all  religious  error,)  is  a  false  or  defective  notion  of  the 
Divine  attributes.  These  properties  of  the  First  of  lleings,  are 
the  origin  of  all  other  beings,  both  physical  and  moral.  For 
what  other  primary  source  can  they  have,  who  are  in  themselves 
nothing,  but  the  Ileing  which  is  itself  the  only  original,  eter¬ 
nal  existence  ?  Kvery  error  may  be  traced  up  to  some  false  no¬ 
tion  of  Ciod,  to  something  that  errs  either  by  excess  or  defect; 
and  the  Socinian  writers  always  shew  themselves  unsound  in 
this  point,  the  essential,  necessary  justice  of  the  Deity.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  this  attribute  is  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
exercise  of  it  is  a  result  of  mere  sovereign  will,  which  might 
have  determined  to  do  otherwise ;  that  is,  that  (rod  might  have 
ilctermined  not  to  be  just;  or,  in  other  worils,  that  he  might,  if 
he  pleased,  (and  he  might  have  pleased,)  be  less  than  just,  that 
is,  unjust.  'I’hus,  justice  and  mercy  are  confounded  in  ihdr 
lhc(dogy ;  and  we  are  left,  by  parity  of  reason,  to  conclude 
that,  because  Ctod  must  he  a  sovereign  in  mercy,  he  must  also 
be  so  in  justice.  Hut  justice  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  wisdom; 
ami  (loil  can  as  soon  be  foolish  as  unjust.  \Vhile,  tliereforc, 
mercy  is  shewn  to  fallen  men,  and  not  to  fallen  angels,  the  mercy 
exercised  towards  us,  must  be  in  a  wav  that  shall  do  homage  to 
(he  necessity  of  the  justice  exercised  towards  them;  so  that, 
though  it  became  (lod  to  represent  himself  in  his  word,  as  cast- 
itig  sinning  angels  down  to  hell,  without  ])rovidinga  Saviour  for 
them  ;  when  “  he  took  hold  of  the  seed  of  Ahraham,”  “it  be- 
lioved  him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  hy  whom  arc  all 
things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of 
their  salvation  perfect  ihrough  sutferings.”  “  (jod,  therefore, 
sent  forth  his  Son,  to  he  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sins, 
that  he  might  be  just  and  the  justiiier  of  him  that  bellcvctli 
in  Jesus.” 

On  the  ‘  re  j  at  a  (/UfesiiOf  the  extent  of  Christ's  atonement, 
Dr.  D.  seems  to  entertain  views  which  we  should  pronounce 
upon  the  whole  just;  hut  he  has  not  expressed  them  with  lu¬ 
minous  felicity.  His  language,  in  one  place,  seems  to  contradict 
Ins  statement  in  another.  The  infinite,  or,  if  the  reader  please, 
the  indefinite  sunieieney  of  the  atonement,  is  admitted  ;  and  yet 
our  Author  says,  that  C’hrist  made  atonement  for  certain  jkt- 
sons  only.  How  that  can  be  sulheient  for  all,  that  was  not 
made  for  all,  he  does  not  attempt  to  shew.  We  surely  may 
allinn  that,  whatever  it  was  suilicient  to  do,  it  was  intended  to 
do  ;  lor  it  does  nothing  hy  accident,  or  hy  undesigned  neces¬ 
sity.  Why  should  a  divine  like  Dr.  D.  ho  afraid  to  admit,  that 
all  the  sulliciency  of  the  atonement  was  the  residt  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  Ucdccmcr’s  rational  soul,  of  which  the  prophet  says. 
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“  When  his  soul  shall  be  made  an  ofFerin"  for  sin,  lie  shall  see 
liis  sml.”  It  might  liavc  been  safely  admitted,  that  Christ  de- 
Miliictl  to  give  such  a  sacrifice  as  should  furnish  the  ^hole 
w6rM  with  a  satisfaction;  for  this  is  perfectly  consistent  witli 
iiuiniaininir,  that  he  gave  his  life,  with  a  view'  to  secure  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  actual  bestow  ment  of  eternal  life  on  the 
*  elect/  il»e  ‘  sheep,*  the  Church,  for  whom  alone,  in  this  sense; 
he  laid  down  his  life.  Dr.  D.  proceeds  upon  this  reconciling 
princijde,  it»  another  case,  where  he  justly  opposes  the  modern 
notion,  or  heresy  rather,  of  universal  pardon. 

‘  The  praelical  conclusion  which  I  would  deduce  from  these  observ¬ 
ations,  In  this,  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Itedceiner  W'us  otfered  on  lichalf 
of  all  who  believe  on  him  nnto  sidvation.  As  it  is  snfiicitMit  for  the 
whole  waahl,  and  as  the  blessings  jirocurod  hy  it  are  (►ffonMl  to  all  man- 
kiuil.  i'O  \V(»uId  it  he  available  for  the  redemption  of  all,  if  all  were 
ixunlially  to  embrace  it.  This  holds  out  the  most  ample  and  Hullicient 
iiioMira^emeMt  to  all  men  to  ladievc  tlie  gosind  ;  while  there  is  no 
I’omproiai.se  of  truth,  ami  the  counsels  of  (uk!  are  exhibited  ns  un- 
I'hangeahle,  and  his  w'ays  ])tist  finding  out.  ISIaii  is  thus  brought  to 
know,  hy  his  fully  accepting  of  Christ,  tliut  the  Saviour  has  laid  dow  u 
iiis  life  for  him,  that  lie  is  the  object  of  the  Father’s  love,  and  that 
ihtTcfoie  he  shall  never  perish,  but  obtain  everlasting  life. 

*  but  while  the  atonement  of  C'hrist  is  thus  infinitely  vuluahle  ami 
I'lliracious,  the  doctrine  of  universal  pardon  is  untrue,  iinscn])tnral, 
and  highly  pernicious.  IMaii,  while  nnrogencrate,  is,  notwithstamliiig 
the  |KTfection  of  Cdirist’s  oblation,  under  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  u  child 
of  wrath.  The  execution  of  the  arrest  which  has  gone  forth  against 
him  is  indeed  suspended,  but  it  is  not  recalled  ;  and  he  remains  under 
the  curse,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  conseqtiences  of  his  transgression. 
This  diH's  not  airect  the  boniulless  snfiiciency  of  the  lledeeiner’s  sucri- 
fae,  which  lias  satisfied  the  justice  of  (iotl,  magnified  his  law,  and 
mmle  it  hoiionrahlo,  declared  his  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  sin, 
and  which  presents  him  to  the  view  of  tlic  universe  as  a  just  (jikI,  and 
the  jiistifier  of  him  that  helieveth  on  Jesus.  The  recoiiciliatiim  on  his 
part  has  Ihtii  elfected  ;  the  means  requisite  for  attaining  this,  were 
unwided  hy  liimself ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  manifests  liiinscdf  in 
the  gospel  as  the  (bnl  of  peace,  and  as  willing  to  receive  into  the  arms 
of  his  luve,  all  who  w  ill  come  to  him  in  the  new  and  living  way  which 
h;i8  U'eii  consecrated  by  the  libswl  of  bis  Son.  The  fruits  of  the  d<nith 
•*f  Fhrist  are,  prior  to  our  lielieving,  deimsited  in  the  hands  of  (fod, 
to  whom  as  a  sacrifice  it  w’as  offered  ;  and  they  arc  by  him,  in  bis  an- 
l»oiiUed  time,  and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  please  him,  effect ually 
applied  to  the  souls  of  men.  When  any  are  brought  savingly  to  1x5- 
lievc  in  (’lirisl,  they  are  absolved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  law, 
and  are  interested  in  that  righteousness  by  which  they  are  made 
*’>ght«'mis  in  the  sight  of  (iod :  they  come  to  the  possession  of  these 
Uiwtits  by  faith,  not  liecaiise  faith  is  in  any  degree  the  meritorious 
eaiiM'  of  that  comjilcte  forgiveness  which  the  death  of  Christ  pro¬ 
cured,  hut  because  it  is  by  faith  they  are  united  to  the  Kcdeeincr.' 
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'I'hc  ol)jociions  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  are  fairly  mot 
and  the  reasonableness  of  this  great  discovery  of  divine  rc\eU^ 
lion  is  judiciously  displayed,  in  the  close  of  the  volume.  There 
is  one  inoile  of  establishing  the  doctrine,  of  which  wo  think  few 
divines  make  suiheient  use.  They  are  too  apt  to  content  them- 
M'lves  with  a  defensive  warfare,  w  liich  has  so  much  of  a  passive 
character,  that  to  most  minds  it  appears  feeble.  An  assailant 
always  derives  great  advantage  from  the  impetus  given  by  the 
rush  of  the  onset.  Why  sliould  not  those  who  defend  the 
atonement  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  they  might  seize  by 
a  change  of  position?  Whatever  theory  has  been  set  up  as  a 
rival  to  the  atonement,  is  contemptihly  inane.  Of  this,  tiie  ad¬ 
versary  is  fully  aware,  as  he  shews  by  his  struggles  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  a  frank,  clear,  decided  declaration  of  wliat  he 
conceives  to  be  the  design  of  Christ’s  death.  This  should  Iw 
exposed  hy  the  advocates  of  the  (’ross,  who  would  then  be 
seen  standing  erect,  while  all  its  rivals,  or  opponents,  are 
cowering,  succumhing,  or  fallen  prostrate  and  mutilated,  like 
lire  fish-god  before  .lehovah’s  ark. 

All  the  sacrifices  of  the  law,  and  all  the  sacrificial  languacc 
of  the  (tospel,  are  supposed  hy  the  adversaries  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  to  he  designed  to  teach — what?  That  (»od  forgives  sin. 
Hut  how  ?  lly  mere  mercy,  without  any  s.icrilice  made  to 
justice.  The  law’  then  was  a  shadow, — of  what?  Not  even 
the  shadow  of  a  shade,  not  so  much  as  the  (ireek  poet’s  uxnm 
cHkXy  “  smoke’s  shadow  l)ut  a  shadow  of  nothing ;  nay,  we  had 
almost  said,  not  as  much  as  this;  for,  upon  the  Socinian  hy¬ 
pothesis,  the  sacritices  of  the  law  were  designed  to  shew  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  any  sacrifice.  Ilow’  could  the  putting 
of  a  victim  to  death  teach  the  simple  forgiveness  of  sin,  hy  mere 
mercy,  irrespective  of  all  the  claims  of  justice  ;  any  more  than 
the  executions  at  the  Old  Hailey  could  exhibit  tlie  king’s  pur- 
ilon  ?  The  sacrificial  act  w  as  not  a  ))icture  of  forgiveness,  but 
of  the  means  hy  w  hich  forgiveness  is  bestowed  on  God’s  part, 
and  received  on  man’s.  Yet,  on  the  hypothesis  of  those  who 
deny  the  atonement  and  the  essential  connexion  between 
Christ’s  death  and  our  forgiveness,  pardon  is  bestowed  without 
cite  intervention  of  any  means. 

If,  again,  it  be  pleailed,  that  re|>cntancc  and  prayer  arc  the 
means  hy  wliich  we  obtain  pardon  ;  then  we  ask,  in  the  first 
place,  how  putting  an  innocent  victim  to  death,  and  burning  it-s 
Hesh  on  the  altar,  proclaimed  the  doctrine,  that  (lod  forgives 
the  repentant  witltout  requiring  any  sacrifice  of  life  I  And,  in 
the  next  place,  we  ask,  whether  the  penitence  and  ])rayer  of 
the  worshipper  were  not  set  forth  hy  additional  rites,  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  sacrifice  itself?  The  oflerer  was  rc(piired  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  victim^  to  confess  his  sin^l 
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ami  to  implore  forgiveness  ;  but,  notwiihstaiuling  lliese  signs  of 
n|>oiitancc  and  these  prayers  for  pardon,  the  vieliin  must  bleed 
anil  (lie,  and  be  consinneil  by  the  lire  on  tlie  altar.  Still,  there¬ 
fore,  upon  llie  Socinian  hypothesis,  the  sacrilice  itself  was  a 
diailow  of  nothing. 

but,  to  abandon  all  reference  to  types  and  shadows,  what 
provision  does  Soeinianisin  make,  to  meet  that  graml  necessity 
of  which  the  Apostle  speaks,  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
riiihteousness,  “that  (Sod  might  be  just  Here  is  a  more 
distinct  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  manifesting  justice,  when 
favour  is  slu'wn  to  sinners,  than  is  anywhere  made,  of  the  de¬ 
sirableness  of  shewing  such  mercy  to  the  guilty,  'bhe  latter  is 
considered  as  a  matter  of  choice :  the  former  is  viewed  as  a  ne¬ 
cessity  that  must  be  provided  for  at  any  price.  Vet,  what 
provision  does  Soeinianisin  make  for  this?  Docs  not  that 
system  openly  declare,  that  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  jnstiee  is  of 
no  moment  whatever  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  (hat  the  llaeovian 
scliool  is  an  avowed  enemv  to  anv  consideration  being  tine  to 
justice;  insisting  upon  the  propriety  of  bestowing  forgiveness, 
as  a  mere  act  of  grace,  and  aifecting  to  consider  all  pleas  set  np 
for  justice,  as  direct  attacks  on  mercy  ?  liittle  as  Socinians 
speak  of  grace  on  other  occasions,  they  become  zealous  for  its 
honours,  when  it  is  supposed  to  he  capable  of  being  wielded  as 
an  ellicicnt  wea])on  against  a  satisfaction  to  Divine  justice.  In 
opposition  to  justification  by  grace,  through  faith,  they  set  up 
the  righteousness  of  works  ;  but,  to  overthrow  the  act  of  I  )ivine 
justice,  they  will  arm  themselves  with  appeals  to  free  grace. 

Nay,  even  justice  its(df  liecomcs  aii  oliject  of  favour  and  of 
zealous  attachment,  when  the  Socinian  supposes  that  its  essen¬ 
tial  principles  are  violated  by  laying  the  sins  of  one  person 
UjH)n  another.  For  the  atonement  is  attempted  to  he  over¬ 
thrown  by  this  argument;  that  sin,  being  an  individual  quality, 
a<5  such,  can  never  be  transferred  from  the  original  party  to  a 
substitute,  d'hat  is,  they  presume  that  (*od  cannot  be  unjust; 
and  therefore  Christ  could  never  have  sun’ercil  for  the  sins  of 
others.  ^Vhat,  then,  it  may  he  asked,  arc  we  to  think  of  the 
sulferings  of  Christ  ?  Must  wc  suppose  him  guilty  ?  Did  lie 
Slitter  for  his  own  sins  ?  For,  that  lie  was  a  sulfercr,  is  unde¬ 
niable  ;  and  as  he  w’as  so,  by  cmpliasis,  to  a  degree  that  lias  at¬ 
tracted  tlic  deepest  interest  among  all  those  who  regard 
him  at  all,  must  we  consider  him  as  peculiarly  guilty,  a  sinner 
to  the  extent  to  which  be  w  as  a  sulfercr ;  as  so  flagrantly  cri¬ 
minal  that  it  was  lit  he  should  die  by  a  public  execution?  How 
then,  can  we  trust  in  him?  Wliat  confidence  can  be  reposed  in 
the  assurances  of  one  who  must  be  considered  as  worthy  to  be 
ex|K)sed  to  public  inliimy,  and  to  endure  the  severest  inflictions 
of  punitive  justice  ? 
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If  our  adversaries  suj^pose  (’hrist  to  be  iunoceut,  a  model  of 
innocence,  and  yi‘t  inaile  a  ])rodi‘iy  of  sullerinif,  they  huk 
admit,  that  there  are  |)rinciples  in  the  Divine  nature  ami  ;jo- 
veinment,  on  which  an  innocent  person  may  he  treated  as  if  he 
were  guilty.  'Then  what  becomes  of  this  boasted  ai;»uint*iu 
a^^ainst  tlie  justice  of  the  atonement  ?  If  they  say,  that  he  suf. 
fered  for  the  beneht  of  others,  without  being  considered  as 
their  substitute,  though  he  designed  to  be  tlieir  benefactor ;  we 
ask,  would  he  he  less  their  henefactor,  for  being  considered  as 
their  substitute  ?  Sliouhl  it  not  exalt  and  perfect  the  idea  of 
benefaction,  to  regard  him  as  suH’ering  for  them,  in  the  sense  of 
dying  instead  of  them  i  and  are  not  these  two  in  some  sense 
identical?  I'or  he  gave  himself  to  suirer  instead  of  them,  in 
order  to  benefit  them;  and  if,  to  benefit,  Ite  must  sufler  for 
them,  does  he  not  heconu*  their  substitute,  in  enduring  the  al- 
fliclions  which  he  averts  from  them?  If  he  sutlered  for  tiieir 
benetil,  his  suflerings  were  inleiuled  to  supersede  theirs.  V|>oii 
either  hypothesis,  the  sorrows  of  an  innocent  person  arc  su|>- 
posed  io  he  the  meilium  of  bestowing  Ixmeiits  on  the  guilly, 
and  tills  under  the  government  of  a  benevolent  Being,  who  has 
all  modes  tif  sht'wing  kindness  at  bis  command  ;  so  that  (lod 
must  see  a  fitness  in  thus  onleriug  the  administration  of  his 
moral  government,  that  he  who  wouhl  benefit  guilty  jiartics,  must, 
howevm*  innocent  himself,  be  treated  as  the  guilty  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been,  by  being  made  a  suflercr  even  unto  ileath. 

'There  arc,  in  fact,  no  modes  of  opposing  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  open  to  those  who  profess  to  receive  the  Cios|h.‘1 
liistory  for  truth,  hut  such  as  are  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  are  brought  against  the  atonement  itself.  In  rejecting,  then, 
this  \ltal  doctrine  of  revealed  religion,  Socinians  may  he  con¬ 
victed  of  inconsistency,  to  a  degree  which  demonstrates  that  it 
is  not  a  theoretical  tlillicully  that  embarrasses  them  as  reason¬ 
able  beings,  hut  a  disinclination  of  heart  that  affects  their 
moral  eharacim*,  if  not  at  the  tribunal  of  men.  before  the  bar  of 
(loil,  who  charges  thost*  that  “  deny  the  JaiiiI  that  bought 
them,”  with  being  ‘‘enemies  to  the  cross  of  ('hrist.”  With 
such  views  of  the  importance  of  this  doctrine,  wc  cannot  but 
welcome  every  sensible  and  scrijitural  treatise  on  the  subject, 
as  an  acceptalih*  oli’cring  laid  on  the  altar  of  redeeming  mercy. 

We  teiuier  tlie  meeil  of  our  humble  approbation  to  Dr.  lb 
for  the  wise  ami  pious  manner  in  which  he  closes  his  work, 
with  a  chapter  on  the  practical  tendency  of  the  atonement. 
He  clearly  shews,  that,  however  the  speculative  theorist  may 
plead,  that  the  exclusion  of  our  own  merit,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ('hrist’s  oheilience  unto  death,  as  the  ground  of  our  ac¬ 
ceptance,  weaken  the  force  of  motives  to  virtue,  it  is  proved  by 
incontestihle  facts,  that  those  who  lean  most  entirely  on  the 
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cma  of  Christ,  arc  most  uniformly  fearful  of  sin,  difFulcnt  of 
tlu'insclves,  ami  anxious  to  become  like  the  Saviour  to  whom 
they  owe  their  all.  For,  in  fact,  what  can  render  the  punish- 
nieni  of  sin  more  certain  in  itself,  and  more  dreadfid  to  the  de- 
5|)iser  of  Christ,  than  the  consideration,  that  the  Lord  **  spared 
not  his  own  Son,”  when  “  he  made  to  meet  on  him  the  inicpiities 
of  us  air  ?  This  use,  the  Saviour  himself  made  of  his  own  suf¬ 
ferings,  when  he  bore  his  cross  forth  from  the  gates  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  turned  to  the  mournful  com|)any  that  followed  him, 
saying,  “  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 
for  yourselves  and  your  children;  for  behold  the  days  arc 
coining,  in  the  which  they  shall  say,  blessed  arc  the  barren  and 
the  wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  breasts  which  never  gave 
suck.  'I'hen  shall  they  begin  to  say,  to  the  mountains,  fall  on 
us,  and  to  the  hills,  cover  us.  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ^^’ho  needs  to  bo 
tohl,  that  the  services  of  grateful  affection  are  not  only  mon? 
delicate,  Imt  more  vigorous,  than  those  of  mercenary  hope  i 
The  generous  iiupiiry,  “  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benelits  to  me  ?”  has  been  accompanied  with  the  most 
noble  daring,  which  has  surmounted  obstacles  that  would  have 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pharisee  insuperable.  The  con¬ 
stant  obligation  to  the  atonement,  of  which  the  Ixdicver  is  con¬ 
scious,  furnishes  him  with  new'  motives  to  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
devotion  to  him  whose  life  is  perpetually  presented  us  the  me¬ 
dium  of  saving  ours.  Were  w'e  to  adopt  the  common  hypo¬ 
thesis  concerning  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  we  should  say,  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  feeds  the 
flame  of  that  devotion  w  hich  makes  heaven  warm,  and  ins^iires 
the  praises  with  which  its  vault  resounds;  for  the  spirits  of  the 
just  made  jicrfect  cast  their  crowns  before  the  Jiamh,  saying, 

”  f hou  art  worthy  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  w  isdoin, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing ;  for  thou 
wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood.” 

Art.  III.  The  Pleasures  of  Benevolence ;  a  INkui,  in  two  Parts. 

]2mo.  pp.  lOd.  Price  5j.  GJ.  London,  IfCJO. 

worst  page  of  this  volume  is  the  first ;  we  mean  the 
title-page.  The  popularity  of  “  The  Pleasures  of  Me¬ 
mory,”  and  “  The  Pleasures  of  I  lope,”  should  have  prevented 
the  Author  from  denominating  his  poem.  The  Pleasures  of  Jic- 
nevolence.  Had  he  entitled  it  simply  “  Benevolence,”  or  any 
thing,  rather  than  the  name  it  bears,  sufficiently  specific  to 
convey  an  idea  of  its  object,  we  think  he  would  have  stood  a 
better  chance  for  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  trial  at  tlic  bar  of 
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that  public,  to  which,  as  an  author,  anti  especially  as  a  poet, 
he  is  supposed  to  appeal.  1  le  should  have  reineinbcrcil,  that 
when  any  hook  has  become  popular,  if  another  ap|)ears 
with  a  similar  title,  many  persons  are  so  iincandiil  as  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  the  Author  either  wishes  to  take  an  improper  ad- 
vantaj^o  of  that  title,  and  to  iloat  himself  into  notice  on  the 
fame  of  his  preileccssor  ;  or,  that  he  comes  forward  as  a  rival, 
])retendin;^  to  ctjual  merit,  and  challenging  a  comparison  of  the 
result,  of  which  he  seems  to  intimate,  pretty  plainly,  that  he en- 
U  rtains  no  fears.  These  suspicions  may  be  utterly  unfounded,— 
as  we  believe  them  to  be  in  the  ])resent  instance, — but  they  are 
apt  to  arise;  and  when  once  admitted  into  the  mind,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  reader  to  peruse  the  book  w  ithout  prejudice, 
or  t(»  do  justice  to  its  author. 

Of  “ 'riie  IMeasures  of  llenevolcncc,”  however,  wo  really 
think,  that,  if  this  first  objection  be  overcome,  and  if  it  be  read 
with  candour  and  fairness,  a  very  high  opinion  will  be  formed. 
It  is  not  adapted  to  he  extensively  popular;  it  is  too  calm, 
chaste,  and  philosophical;  there  is  too  little  of  passion  and  ex¬ 
travagance;  and  it  has  also  reo!  defects,  which  oftim  injure  the 
impression  of  some  of  its  best  ]tassngt‘s.  Still,  to  pei^ons  of 
pure  and  cultivated  ta>tt',  it  cannot  but  aiford  decided  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  versification  is  ('asy  and  harmonious,  and  the  style 
is  at  once  natural  and  polished.  If  it  occasionally  wants  power, 
it  is  never  disligured  hy  alfectation.  If  some  of  its  phrases 
are  common-place,  and  some  of  its  lines  languid,  it  often  com¬ 
pensates  for  this  hy  striking  illustrations,  and  hy  passages  of 
great  beauty.  Its  character  as  a  moral,  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  reldif'tous  poem,  will  not  he  overlooked  hy  the  Christian 
reader.  Its  ttnulency  is  coincident  with  all  the  best  impulses  of 
our  nature,  and  with  some  of  the  suhlimcst  lessons  of  our  re¬ 
ligion.  Small  as  it  is  in  hulk,  it  contains  far  more  that  is 
adapted  to  please,  and  to  improve,  than  the  many  volumes  of 
inteiided-to-he-roligious  jioelry  about  the  Deity  and  the  Devil, 
which  not  long  since  were,  with  such  matchless  impudence, 
puffed  into  popularity. 

U  he  poem  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the 
operations  of  Uenevolencc  in  relation  to  the  present  world  arc 
consiilered ;  in  the  sccoiul,  ‘its  views  and  tendencies  as  it  rc- 
*  gards  another"  Our  limits  forbid  attempting  any  analysis 
of  the  poem.  \Vc  must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts  as 
s|H'cimens  t)f  its  execution. 

'fhe  following  passage  is  very  beautiful,  although  a  line  or 
two  in  the  lormer  p.irt  of  it,  might,  we  think,  be  omitted  wrilli- 
uut  injury. 

*  Nor,  it  the  heart  Ik'nevulcncc  inspires, 

C'an  varth  or  hold  its  vast  desires. 
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When  mortal  cares,  tlioir  stern  commission  done, 

Fiule  in  dim  distanci'  with  their  herald  snn  ; 

When  Ilesper,  risinix  hrijjjht,  on  airs  of  kdin 
Kluits  on  tlirongh  ether,  'midst  the  holy  calm. 

And  sheds  o'er  peaceful  earth  the  tremliliiig  ray 
'riuit  lij^hts  sweet  evening  on  her  dewy  way, 

^^’hile  jdl  around  fresh  worlds  emerging  si»em, 

Tempering  the  approaching  shades  with  silvery  gh‘am. 

And  each  light  breeze  its  H uttering  breath  that  wakes, 
iMtire  deeply  marks  the  blest  re|M)se  it  briniks: 

W'ith  what  pacific  ]>ower  doth  She  ascend 
'riie  heart’s  high  throne,  and  bid  the  jiassions  liend  ! 

Hushed  is  the  bosom's  war,  the  world's  hoarse  din. 

And  jieace  \yithont  reflects  the  peace  within : 

The  spirit,  rapt  beyond  earth’s  shadowy  bound. 

Lives  through  the  mighty  whole  that  deepens  round  ; 

Kxpands  in  Love  to  life  wherever  known, 

Fnnu  man’s  low  dwelling  to  the  seraph's  throne, 

Linkt'd  to  itfi  weal  with  thonsand  tenderest  ties, 

Ily  awful  nature’s  mystic  sympathies.’  pp.  11^1,  iU. 

We  arc  much  mistaken  if  the  following  description  of  ‘  the 
home  of  wedded  love*,  will  not  impart  much  pleasure  to  every 
reader  of  taste  and  sensibility. 

‘  There  is  a  s|>ot  wlicrc  Heaven  still  deigns  to  shower 
The  first,  best  blessings  of  its  guardian  power ; 

Itich  in  the  calm  delights  that  win  their  way 
O’er  the  perturbed  spirit,  and  array 
'fheir  charmed  might  'gainst  all  the  w<h*s  and  cares 
W1  iich  every  child  of  Adam  dreads  and  bears: 

'fhe  home  of  wedded  Love,  the  guardeil  ground, 

^Vhe^e  all  of  bliss  that  dw  ells  on  earth  is  found. 

Here,  liove,  w’ithout  his  sting,  descends  from  high, 

Kidds  his  wild  w  ing,  and  lays  his  arn)ws  by ; 

Ih*  stills  the  thnd)biug  heart  when  griefs  annoy  ; 

His  s;icred  power  exalts  the  meanest  j<»y, 

And  gives,  with  higher,  holier  influence  fnuight. 

Its  time  to  feeling,  and  its  cast  to  thought. 

Kven  as  the  common  light,  unmarked,  that  shone, 

*fh rough  the  pure  ])rism’s  enchanting  medium  thrown, 

Hursts  to  celestial  lines,  evolving  here 

"i’he  latent  glories  of  a  brighter  sphere.*  pp.  40,  1 1 . 

I  he  following  lines,  referring  to  the  first  approaches  of  the 
heforinatioii  and  the  revival  of  letters,  have  considerable  merit, 
though  not  without  faidts.  We  cjuotc  them  principally  for 
tlicir  concluding  reference  to  the  invention  of  printing,  which 
"c  deem  eminently  felicitous.  There  is  a  note  appended  to 
them,  which  shews  the  force  and  propriety  of  some  of  the  al¬ 
lusions. 
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*  As  first  tlic  (larkonetl  mind  her  spirit  stirrod, 

*Strujr'J:iinjt  towards  lijrlit  and  hope,  at  times  were  heard 
Mysterious  sounds,  that,  like  the  winged  air, 

Arrived,  and  went,  none  knowing  whence  or  where; 
lh)rtentous,  startling  'midst  their  quiet  reign. 

The  nmhling  guardians  of  the  wizard  chain, 

As  silence  hears  the  waking  lion  pour 
His  stern,  low,  long,  reverberating  roar. 

*  Then,  rousing  Ix*arning  from  her  dead  repose, 

Another  and  a  nobler  Cadmus  rose ; 

W’  ove  the  bright  spell  whence  all  her  glory  springs. 

And  crushed  her  manacles,  and  gave  her  wings.’  pp.  51,  52. 

c  have  room  for  only  one  more  passage,  in  which  a  very 
happy,  hut  not  entirely  original  use  is  made  of  the  appearance 
of  the  star  at  the  hirth  of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

*  Then  thy  fair  star,  IJenovolence,  that  shed 
Its  radiance  o’er  Messiah’s  hnvlv  IhhI, 

Formed  and  commissioned  for  its  purpose  high. 

Sprung  from  the  In^som  of  infinity ; 

Paiil  its  descended  Lord  the  homage  due. 

And  veiled  its  flaming  forehead,  and  withdrew. 

IVrehsiniH',  its  mission  done,  retraced  its  course. 

Merged  in  the  depths  of  light’s  eternal  smirce ; 

IVrchance,  reserved,  when  at  the  Judge’s  seat 
I’ime  and  eternity  again  shall  meet. 

In  milder  glory  oer  his  path  to  burst. 

And  grace  his  second  advent  as  the  first ; 

Ordained  to  temper  with  benignant  glow, 

'I'he  frown  of  justice  on  that  awful  l)row. 

And  tell  the  ransomed  boiulsinen  of  the  tomb. 

Of  Love  that  saved  them  fnnn  a  darker  ghsan; 

Perchance,  in  sight  t»f  heaven’s  ad(»ring  powers, 

'I'o  blaze  for  ever  o’er  its  topmost  towers, 

(Where  floats  the  standard  of  the  cross  unfurled,) 

The  badge  and  trophy  of  a  rescued  w’orld.'  pp.  84,  85. 

T  he  principal  faults  of  the  poem  arc,  an  occasional  vagueness 
of  expression,  and  the  occurrence  of  w  eak  and  inferior  lines  in 
the  midst  of  others  of  a  high  order,  so  that  the  feeling  of  the 
reader  is  interrupted  and  broken,  just  when  he  is  proceeding 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  A  little  labour  might  have  re¬ 
moved  the  greater  part  of  these  blemishes.  The  work  is,  wc 
supnose,  the  first  publication  of  its  author,  and,  as  such,  it  does 
credit  to  his  principles,  his  feelings,  and  his  genius.  It  maybe 
read  not  only  with  pleasure,  but  with  advantage.  The  man  of 
taste  may  admire  it  for  its  poetry  ;  but  the  philanthropist  and 
the  (  luistian  will  ileiive  from  it  impressions  calculated  to  con¬ 
firm  and  to  animate  tliem  in  “  w  orking  the  work  of  (iod,”  and 
ill  “  serving  their  generation’*  according  to  liis  will. 
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n''u*:Dn.  <*•  The  Ihxik  of  the  New  ('oveiiaiit  hy  i)ur  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  tlie  ^Messiah.  Translated  from  the  (ircek  into  Ho- 
brew.  Il-ino.  and  foolscap  8vo.  Price  Rv.  London,  11131. 


‘j.  I'hc  Villar  of  Divine  Truth  immoveahh/  /i\i cd  on  the  Foundation  of 
the  AiHtst/i's  and  I*rof)hets,  Jesux  Christ  himself  hein^  the  chief 
Corner-Stone  :  shewn  hy  the  (lonuineness,  PresiTvati(»n,  Authen- 
tleitv,  lnspiratit>n,  Facts,  l)«»ctrines,  Miracles,  Pniplu'cies,  and 
l*reee|>ts  of  the  Wonl  of  (LhI.  The  Whole  of  the  Arguments  and 
Illustrations  drawn  from  the  Pages  of  the  Comprehensive  llihle, 
1)V  the  Kditor  of  that  Work.  3vo.  pp.  27-.  Price  Rv.  London, 
lisll. 


I'  lake  slianie  to  oitrsolvcs  for  never  having  noticed  in  our 
p.iges,  the  very  valuable  edition  of  the  Authorized  V\*r- 
sion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  its  nudtifarious  apparatus  of 
introductory  discjuisitions,  chronological  tables,  indexes,  and 
notes,  whicli  has  prohahly,  long  ere  this,  become  known  to  our 
readers  under  the  somewhat  (plaint  designation  of  ‘ 'I'hc  Com- 
‘  imdiensive  Pil)le.’  Considering  it  chielly  as  a  beautifully 
|)rinted  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  issued  from  the  well-know  n 
depository  of  polyglot  IViblcs  and  Prayer-books,  and  which 
carried  upon  the  face  of  it  its  ow’n  recommendation,  we  were 
re  dly  not  aware  of  the  extreme  labour  and  pains  that  liad  been 
bestowed  uj)nn  the  work,  or  of  the  merit  and  value  of  the  body  of 
annotations  which  it  comprises, — until  our  attention  was  directed 
to  it  hy  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  unprovoked 


and  persevering  determination  to  run  down  and  ruin  a  work 
and  its  author,  that  the  annals  of  criticism  ])rcscnt.  Some  of 
the  circumstances  have  been  for  several  months  before  us ;  but 


're  have  felt  strongly  reluctant  to  embroil  ourselves  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  wliich  assumed  at  lirst  the  aspect  of  a  simple  personal 
quarrel.  W  e  have  been  moreover  slow  to  believe  it  possible, 
that  so  much  unfairness  and  so  much  malignity  could  blend 
"ith  a  zeal  for  orthodoxy  and  the  purity  of  God’s  word,  as 
"'e  are  now  constrained  to  impute  to  some  of  the  parties  on 
^hose  conduct  it  has  become  our  painful  duty  to  animadvert. 
1  lie  shape  which  the  w’arfarc  has  now  assumed, — that  of  a  gross 
attack,  not  merely  upon  ‘  Bagster’s  (’omprehensive  Bildc,*  but 
upon  its  modest  and,  till  recently,  unknown  Kditor,  and,  tlirough 
lum,  upon  the  Conductors  of  tlic  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciet), — renders  it  criminal  for  us  longer  to  maintain  silence. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise,  that  we  shall  inevitably  subject 
ourselves  to  the  charge  of  being  very  personal.  Wc  know 
uoi  liow  to  expose  personal  delinquency  without  being  so.  If 
a  man  L  guilty  of  a  civil  offence,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  avoid 
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hfin"  personal  in  proscentiii"  him  ami  hringini>[  him  to  justice. 

If  a  man  attempts  to  pick  your  pocket,  it  is  hccoming  rudely 
personal  to  raise  the  hue  ami  cry  of*  stop-thief.  As  Keviewers, 
it  is  our  duty,  (alternately  pleasant  aiul  painful,)  to  make  remarks 
upon  the  talents,  sentiments,  ajul  doings  of  all  sorts  of  persons ; 
and  those  remarks  must,  in  one  sense,  he  ]>ersonal.  Yet,  wc 
have  always  imagined  that  tiiere  exists  a  conventional  law,  un. 
written,  yet  tolerahly  well  understood,  by  which,  in  all  such 
cases,  we  wert^  at  once  ])rotecled  and  restrained;  a  law  of  obvious 
propriety,  which  distinguishes  between  the  fair  personalities  of 
criticism  or  moral  censure,  and  the  low,  dirty  personalities  of 
insidious  calumny  and  private  scandal.  'J'liis  law  we  have  ever 
held  sacred,  and  liave  at  least  never  broken  it  wittingly. 

Wc  are  well  aware,  however,  tiiat  the  J^clectic  Keview  is 
<  hargcd,  by  some  of  our  good  friends  in  the  Xovlh,  with 
having  l)egun  the  war  of  t)crsonalities  which  luis  rendered  the 
Apocrypha  controversy  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  cxhihiiions 
id  polemical  rancour  that  the  (  hristian  world  ever  presented  to 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  infidels.  We  have  no  wish  to  revive 
old  (piarrels,  hut  the  ihir.g  is  still  said,  at  Edinburgh  and  else¬ 
where  ;  and  upon  our  devoted  heads  are  laid,  not  merely  our 
own  sins,  hut  those  of  all  whom  we  are  charged  with  having 
provokcil  to  indiscreet  fury.  It  is  true,  say  the  admirers  of  a 
late  elorpient  I’reachcr  and  Controvertist,  that  the  Doctor  did 
go  too  far, — dill  exhibit  a  spirit  not  quite  accordant  with  his 
profession, — did  spurn  too  boldly  the  courtesies  and  decencies 
of  religious  (U‘batc ;  hut  then,  he  did  not  hri^in  ])ersonalilies. 
It  is  true,  lliat,  when  provoked  by  that  I'A’leclic  Keviewer,  he 
•.pared  no  one  who  opposed  him, — that  he  stopped  at  no¬ 
thing, — that  he  ainicd  an  assassin’s  stab  at  the  moral  character 
of  ( )rme,  that  he  almost  ilestroyed  poor  llrown,  and  that  he  at- 
lempti'd  to  annihilate  the  respi  ctability  of  (irey.  But  all  this 
was  the  fault  of  that  Eclectic  Keviewer,  who  first  provoked 
him.  Onne,  ami  Brown,  atid  ’riiomson  have  alike  gone  from 
this  world  of  .strife;  and  had  we  ever  been  conscious  of  feelings 
of  personal  enmity  against  the  last-named  individual,  they 
would,  we  trust,  have  Ix'cn  buried  w  ith  him.  Nay,  we  could  be 
quite  content  tliat  Dr.  I'homson’s  memory  should  have  all  the 
benefit  of  any  extenuation  of  his  conduct  towards  others,  that 
can  he  derived  from  the  poor  pretence  of  provocation  from  us. 
But,  without  saying  one  word  more  about  //////,  we  must,  once 
for  all,  repel  the  falsehood  imlustriously  circulated  respecting 
inirselves,  by  stating  the  circumstances  and  extent  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  provocation  which  we  are  chargeable  with  having  given* 
Our  readers  will  see  in  the  sequel,  that  the  subject  is  not  quite 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose. 

hen  the  Second  Statement  of  the  l^dinburgh  Bible  Society 
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I  nppcarcd,  althou^li,  of  course,  every  member  of  the  Committee 

I  who  hail  consented  to  its  publication,  had  made  himself  respon- 

i  sihle  for  its  contents,  it  was  well  known  to  be  the  production  of 

i  I  the  reverend  Secretary,  and  was,  as  such,  freely  commented  upon 

t !  in  the  Mclcctic  Keview.  The  Committee  were  blamed  for  ‘  the 

i  ‘sanction  inihesitatingly  given*  to  such  a  document ;  but  the 

I I  (locunu  nt  itself  was  treated  as  the  production  of  a  pen  ‘  nccus- 

!  I  ‘  lomcd  to  deal  in  acrimony,  and  which  had  been  compelled  to 

h  ‘apologize  for  its  own  libels/  It  has  been  said  that  the  Re- 

|!  viewer  had  no  right  to  do  this  ; — that  it  was  beginning  a  per- 

j  1  sonal  warfare,  to  single  out  the  real  writer,  and  to  treat  it  as  his 

=  =  proiluction,  when  it  came  forth  in  the  name  of  a  Committee. 

ilail  it  been  l>r.  Thomson’s  avowed  production,  there  would 
j;  then  have  been  no  personality,  it  seems,  in  reviewing  it  as 

sueli.  And  bad  it  been  dealed  with  as  the  Statement  of  the 
j  (oinmillee,  there  would  have  been  no  personality  in  the  Ue- 

I  \icwers  severest  strictures.  We  must  profess  that  this  ap- 

I  pears  to  ns  mere  trifling.  Our  attack  upon  the  Writer  of 

I  that  Statement  was  direct  and  open ;  was  made  on  public 

I  grounds;  bad  nothing  in  it  of  personal  motive  or  personal  feel- 

i  ing.  It  referred  to  no  private  circumstances,  true  or  false; 

l  i  imputed  nothing  that  could  not  be  substantiated  ;  hinted  no- 

I  thing  that  could  not  be  broadly  said.  It  arraigned  a  public 

I  character  for  public,  though  unacknowledged  acts.  It  was  more- 

over  written  under  no  miscalculation  of  the  powers  and  prowTSS 

I  of  the  C’oryplnrus  of  the  North.  We  cannot  offer  on  behalf 

||  of  the  Reviewer,  either  the  plea  of  inadvertence  or  the  apology 

!ji  of  repentance.  W  e  regret  nothing,  in  the  retrospect,  but  the 

i  \  occasion  ;  and  we  confidently  rest  our  justification  with  every 

■f  impartial  mind,  on  the  contents,  and  s])irit,  and  entire  character 

II  of  that  most  disgraceful  document  which  provohed  our  indigna- 
1  tion. 
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W’e  have,  on  the  other  hand,  never  comjdained, — we  should 
feel  ashamed  to  complain, — when,  with  a  similar  disregard  of 
the  thin  veil  of  oflicial  plurality,  any  individual  WTiter  in  the 
Kclectic  Keview  has  been  personally  called  to  account  for  his 
real  or  supposed  misdoings.  Of  sack  personality,  we  should 
ilccin  it  childish  to  complain.  Among  the  forty  or  fifty  contri- 
hutors  to  this  Journal,  there  is  not  one,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  who  would  court  the  dark,  or  fear  to  set  his  name  to  a 
single  line  which  he  had  really  written.  Rut,  should  a  writer’s 
personality  of  observation  recklessly  intrude  into  the  privacies 
of  life, — should  it  assume  at  once  the  boldness,  the  meanness, 
and  the  falsehood  of  libel ;  should  it  be  that  malignant  and  un¬ 
authorized  kind  of  personality  which  imputes  base  and  merce¬ 
nary  motives  to  men  of  high  disinterestedness,  sinister  and  cor- 
rn})t  design  to  men  of  unimpeachable  integrity  and  sanctity ; 
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which  iterates  and  reiterates  thrice  confuted  slanders  with  un- 
hhishiii':  ellVonterv,  a»ul  does  all  this  as  an  auto  da  /e,  in  ilic 
name  of  llelit^ion; — of  such  personality,  it  were  still  more  idle 
to  complain,  l)Ut  we  will  do  our  host  to  unmask  the  hyi>ocrisf 
hehiful  which  it  would  conceal  itself,  whoever  may  murmur  at 
our  interference. 

A  systematic  warfare  of  this  unhallowed  description  has,  our 
readers  are  well  aware,  bien  now  for  some  years  carried  on 
a^^ainst  the  Secretaries  and  ('ommiltee  of  the  Uritish  and  Foreign 
Uiljle  Society,  hy  men  professing  godliness.  During?  nearly 
twenty  years  of  unbroken  unanimity,  the  Society  hail  only  had  to 
eonlend  ajrainst  open  enemies.  Ihit,  in  the  year  IS:,.\5,  the 
haujxhty  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  occasionally  intimated 
by  certain  individuals  of  well-known  zeal,  wealth,  and  self-im- 
povtance,  f»»und  a  pretence  for  its  full  display,  and  the  Apocry¬ 
pha  became  the  watchword  of  dissention.  Hy  the  inajoiitv  of 
those  persons  whose  pious  and  laudable  jealousy  for  the  integrity 
of  the  sacred  canon  led  them  to  take  part  witli  the  I'hlinhurgh 
faction  on  that  occasion,  no  hostile  or  sinister  j)urpose  was  en- 
tm  tained.  Hut  llohert  llalihuie  at  that  time  o}H*nly  dcnoiinci'd 
the  whole  foreign  administration  of  the  Hible  Society,  as,  from 
the  beginning,  altogether  erroneous  in  principle,  and  mischievous 
in  result ;  he  avowed  his  object  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  total 
change  ot  management ;  he  deprecated  the  original  plan  and 
constitution  of  the  Society  ^  ;  and  called  in  question  even  the 
propriety  of  its  ohjeot,  contending,  that  ‘  the  preaching  of  the 
‘  word  preceded,  at  the  beginning,  the  circulation  and  even  the 
‘  piihlication  of  the  Scriptures,*  and  intimating  the  unlawfulness 
of  reversing  that  order  of  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reviled  every  continental  Hible  Society,  as  mainlv  compi^seil  of 
Arians,  Socinians,  and  lidldels;  and  in  fact,  his  argument,  which 
went  to  stop  all  further  proceedings  of  the  Society,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  Continental  Society  and  its  agent^ 
amotinted  to  this  :  that  it  is  a  thing  intolerably  wicked,  and 
not  lt»  l>e  connived  at,  that  the  Scriptures  shouUl  he  delivcrc<l 
to  the  ]>eople  of  France  and  Sw  itzerland  by  the  hands  of  Arian- 
i/.ed  Preshyterians ;  to  the  people  of  (lermany,  by  the  hands  of 
free-thinking  l^utherans ;  to  the  people  of  Kussia,  hy  the  hands 

*  riic  dt'claration  of  the  founders  of  the  Hihlc  Society,  in  tlieir  first 
advertiM'inent ,  is  ns  follows:  ‘  The  principlvs  upon  which  this  under¬ 
taking  will  Ik'  conducted,  are  as  comprehensive  as  the  nature  of  the 
object  suggests  that  it  should  he.  In  the  execution  c»f  this  plan,  it  i* 
‘  projxtM'd  to  embrace  the  common  su])|>ort  of  Christians  at  large,  unfl 

*  to  invite  the  coneurreuee  »»f  jtrrsoHx  of'  every  dexcriptlun  ivho  pnf  ss 

*  ^he  Scriptures  os  the  proper  standard  of  faith  *  Apjn-ndix 
to  F'irst  RejKirt. 
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of  the  idolatrous  Greek  clergy;  to  the  people  of  Mexico,  Co¬ 
lombia,  IVrii,  and  Brazil,  by  the  hands  of  monks,  friars,  and 
UiHuish  ecclesiastics ;  and  to  the  people  of  England,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  that  motley  and  heretical  body,  the  Earl- 
slreel  Committee.  Vet,  this  frank  avowal  of  rooted  enmity  to 
the  plan,  object,  constitution,  agency,  and  total  operations  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  the  sweeping  calum¬ 
nious  allegations  by  which  he  souglit  to  break  up  or  overturn 
tlie  whole  system,  all  proceeded  from  sincere  friendship  to  the 
Institution,  and  an  earnest  concern  for  its  pros|>erity !  Objec¬ 
tions,  statements,  and  prognostications  which,  when  urged  hy 
the  early  enemies  of  the  Society,  had  been  imputed  to  high- 
church  prejudice,  to  the  blindness  of  unsanctifiod  bigotry,  or  to 
a  l*opish  distrust  of  the  Scriptures,  suddenly  ac(|uircd,  with 
many  persons,  a  claim  to  consideration,  merely  because  they 
were  put  forth  by  the  professed  members  of  a  Bible  Society, — 
by  supposed  friends  to  the  cause.  Had  they  come  from  Bishop 
Marsli  or  Mr.  Norris,  they  would  not  have  made  the  slightest 
impression.  lUit  so  it  was, — and  we  can  never  help  feeling  as- 
tuiiished  on  the  review  of  the  circumstances, — that  the  very 
same  slanderous  and  bitter  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society, 
which  had  heen  deemed  illiberal  and  disgraceful  in  those  who 
kept  altogether  aloof  from  it,  became  sanctified  by  the  unac¬ 
countable  self-delusion  or  matchless  hypocrisy  with  which  it 
was  now  associated. 

riie  A|)()crypha  controversy  was,  from  the  first,  a  strange 
ion ;  and  so  we  always  considered  it.  With  the  parties 
who  origiiiattid  it,  it  was  even  then  perfectly  evident,  that  the 
circnlation  of  the  A])ocrypha  was  a  point  of  comparative  insig¬ 
nificance;  a  mere  stalking-horse,  behind  whicli  they  might  pro¬ 
secute  their  ulterior  purpose.  The  great  hulk,  however,  of 
tliosc  who  joined  in  deprecating  the  continued  toleration  of  the 
.Vpocrypha,  were  sincere,  and  simple-minded,  and  unsuspicious 
ot  the  views  hy  which  the  individuals  wlio  spread  the  alarm 
were  actuated.  Years  have  passed  away ;  and  still,  the  Apo- 
crypha  is  found  in  the  pul})it  Bibles  of  English  and  Scotch 
clergymen  * ;  still  it  is  printed  by  University  and  King's  Print¬ 
ers;  is  still  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches;  and  still  circu¬ 
lated  hy  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge; — 
without,  so  far  as  wc  have  heard,  an  cllbrt  to  get  rid  of  the 
abomination,  or  scarcely  a  solitary  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of 
those  w  hose  consciences  revolted  at  the  thought  of  conniving  at 
tts  partial  circulation  in  a  foreign  tongue.  How  can  this  be  cx- 

*  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  certain  individuals  who  were 
kanlost  in  the  cry  against  the  Ajrocrypha,  were  at  the  very  lime  citing 
the  ap<Kryphal  hooks  of  Esdros  as  genuine  and  inspired ! 
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plained  ?  Cliielly,  we  think,  because  a  distrust  had  l)eon  luc- 
cessfully  awakened  with  regard  to  tlie  character  and  intention^ 
of  the  ('oininittee  of  the  l^ihle  Society.  The  rapid  spread  ami 
the  violence  of  the  feeling  engendered  hy  what  purported  to  be 
a  discovery  of  mal-practices,  indicated  that  that  feeling  partook 
of  the  character  of  epidemic  alarm.  A  committee  guilty,  as 
was  alleged,  of  ‘  disingenuousness,’  ‘  contumacy,’  ‘  ambicruitv,’ 
and  dexterous  evasion  and  concealment, — in  league  with  Arians, 
Socinians,  and  N eulogists  all  over  the  world, — and  themselves 
tinctured  with  heresy, — who  had  been  acting  in  secret  contrariety 
to  their  own  laws  ami  the  obligations  of  common  morality,— 
were  arraigned  or  circulating  the  Apocrypha,  merely  as  a  lirst 
count  of  the  long  indictmeiit ;  and  they  stooil  the  trial  upon  this 
issue.  'J’hey  obtained  a  verdict  in  tlieir  fuNOur ;  hut  has  this 
satisfied  the  conspirators  who  instigated  the  prosecution  ?  Not 
in  the  least,  'rheir  aim  has  been,  from  the  lirst,  steadily  ami 
consistently  ]>ursued.  ’rheir  motires,  we  do  not  presume  to 
scrutinize.  1  hey  may  think  they  are  doing  (Jod  service;  ami 
they  may  too,  in  entertaining  this  self-llatteriug  persuasion.  In? 
under  a  strong  delusion  from  the  Knemy  of  (mxI  and  man. 
However  this  may  he,  we  can  describe  their  conduct  in  no  other 
way,  than  as  a  system  of  disingenuous,  utiscriipulous,  and  ma¬ 
lignant  hostility  against  the  llihlc  Society  as  an  Institution,  ami 
all  the  parties  concerned  in  its  management ;  a  hostility  which 
can  have  no  other  rational  end  than  to  overturn  the  Institution; 
ami  which,  in  se(*king  that  end,  regards  personal  detraction  ami 
falsehood  as  legitimate  means,  and  is  reckless  of  all  private  or 
j>id)lic  consetpiences. 

If  we  are  asked,  w  lio  the  parties  arc  to  whom  we  allude,  wc 
need  hut  refer  to  their  i>uhlislied  documents  and  their  accrediteil 
organs.  ’I'he  ICdinhurgh  l>ihle  Society  continues  to  put  forth, 
in  the  shape  of  Iveporls  of  its  own  proceedings,  the  most  foul 
and  false  attacks  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  ICarl-street  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  ])resenting,  perhaps,  the  lirst  instance  of  a  religious  so¬ 
ciety  converting  its  reports  into  libels,  and  making  its  annual 
meetings  an  occasion  for  blowing  up  the  llame  of  controversy. 
'The  Sackvillc-street  junta  arc  now  recognized  and  welcomed  as  an 
alliliated  branch  of  the  (ieorge-street  Society;  and  the  Record 
Newspaper  is  the  ollicial  organ  of  the  united  factions,  and  the 
chaimel  through  which  private  spleen  and  party  bigotry  may 
find  unrestrained  vent.  In  its  columns,  we  have  occasionally 
recognized  the  w  ell-rememhered  hand  of  some  old  ac(piaintancc, 
and  have  met  with  falsehoods  of  twelve  and  lifteen  years’  stand¬ 
ing*,  strangely  intermixed  with  the  mintage  of  the  day.  Ikj- 

•  111  a  recent  attack  ii^Hm  this  Journal,  the  Editor  (or  his  corre- 
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sitlcs  tliesc  main  forms  of  attack,  sundry  pamphleteers  arc 
kcepin*:  up  loose  running  fire  upon  the  IVible  Society,  the  ve- 
hemencf  of  iheir  language  being  proportioned  to  the  staleness 
ami  shallowness  of  their  arguments.  The  frightful  extravagance 
10  which  some  of  these  writers  have  proceeded,  is  a  curious  but 
melancholy  j»henomenon  of  the  times.  We  must  preserve  a  few 
of  these  beauties  of  controversy  as  specimens. 

*  Li't  hut  the  atlitudo  in  which  the  Stu’icty  has  Ik'oii  placed  by  tlic 
division  of  the  last  Anniversary  iMecting  Ik?  impartially  viewed,  and  it 
will  Ik*  fouiul  to  he  that  of  ajmstacy  from  the  Jnith,  and  of  fukstUity  to 
thf  sen  ice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  With  one  haml  it  may  now  Ik* 
Mvn  wielding  the  deadly  treapons  of  iu/idellty,  atkserting  that  “  there 
is  no  common  declaration  of  faith  ”  *,  while  with  the  other  it  carries  the 
msk  of  delufire  profcssiiiN,’  ike.  JLashiu^ton  Philips. 

*  When  jH'cuniary  contributions  are  to  Ih^  raisoil,  it  wears  the  yarb 

religion,  and  presents  itself  in  the  character  and  name  of  Him  who 

went  al)out  doing  good,  lint  when  the  tribute  of  prayer  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  1 1  is  Truth  is  required,  the  garb  is  laid  aside,  and  it 
alaiuls  confessed  a  praycrless  and  faithless  Institution*  Ibid, 

*  We  urg<*  them’,  (our  brethren)  ‘  to  stem  the  current  ere  it  become 
irri'sistihle,  and  sweej)  into  jiromiscuous  ruin  the  fabric  of  Christianity.* 
^Ihid. 

‘  Wo  he  to  sucli  miserable,  pitiable,  base,  and  sinful 
this !’  ('fhe  tolerance  of  a  Sociuian  in  a  committee  of  a 
‘  Peter  s  denial  nuts  nothing  to  this.  He  denied  his  Lo 
of  his  life.  We  are  called  upon  to  deny  Him  through  what  ?  Through 
a  hu<:hear — the  fear  of  ofFendiiig  His  most  systematic  enemies,  and 
hrr.iking  up  a  unimi  with  them.*  iMonitor’s  Letter  to  the  Friends  and 
Subscribers. 


subserviency  as 
llible  Society.) 
rd  through  fear 


spomlent)  has  taken  the  trouble  of  going  back  fifteen  years,  in  order,  it 
may  Im*  supposetl,  with  the  more  safety  to  cull  from  the  Review  some 
cast's  which  may  be  fitted  to  his  purjiosc.  One  of  these,  we  give  as  an 
illustr.ition  of  the  honesty  of  this  Newspaper  critic.  About  fifteen 
years  ago,  a  res|H'ctable  clergyman  (against  whom  wc  have  since  had 
rc|H'ated  opportunities  of  shewing  that  we  harbour  no  re.sentment)  was 
iiuliiced  to  insinuate  against  our  Journal  a  charge  of  sedition,  on  the 
strength  of  a  few  gjirbled  expressions  taken  from  an  article  furnished 
hy  the  learned  Historian  of  India.  The  charge  was  warmly  and  in- 
dig  nantly  repelled  as  either  “  weak  or  wicked.’*  Our  Newspaper  a.s- 
s.ulant  prints  l>etween  inverted  commas,  the  words  **  weak  or  \vicked 
mnf  as  if  used  by  the  Reviewer ;  thus  making  him  to  apply  expres¬ 
sions  to  character,  which  were  just,  and  justifiable,  only  in  reference  to 
a  particular  act. 

*  The  sentence  in  the  Report,  thus  wilfully  and  almminably  misrc<* 
presented,  runs  as  follows.  ‘  To  the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind  it 
‘  may  Ik'  attributed,  that  there  is  no  common  declaration  of  faith  on 
‘  the  great  fundamentals  of  truth,  to  which  they  can  all  in  common  sub* 
‘  scribe.* 
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*  I  must  utterly  protest  uguiust  the  disposition  of  measuring  thr 
j^kI  which  the  llilde  S<»ciety  is  (hun*:,  hy  the  umoiiiit  of  its  incoin«> 

or  the  iiuiuIkt  of  IJihles  distrihutecl .  Let  this  qiichthin  be 

diH*j)ly  and  duly  t'onsidered, —  Whether  the  admission  (►f  Soeinians  im« 
the  Society,  and  the  neglect  of  united  prayer,  may  not  frwjuentlv  make 
all  the  dirferenee  of  distributing  the  Hihle  tvUh  a  curse  instead  of  a 
ftlessinsr ;  so  that,  while  vast  multitudes  of  the  copies  are  distributing, 
it  is  only  that  they  may  pno  e  a  savour  of  death  unto  death  ?  ibU 

thought  make  us  shudder?  What  then,  if  distributing  a  far  less  num- 
Ikt  in  a  more  acceptable  sj)irit  and  manner,  almost  every  copy  shouW 
prove  a  savour  of  life  unto  life?  ’  ThehraU, 

‘  Many  are,  no  doubt,  surprised  at  obst'rving  the  violent  struggle 
maintained  by  the  (\>mmittee  to  retain  8ociniuns  as  meinlkTs  and  go. 
vermirs  of  their  Society;  but  the\'  do  not  retlect  that  if  the  rfortt 
succeed  that  are  now  making  to  ]nit  an  end  to  this  enormity,  and  to 
ex|Hd  tlmse  from  having  a  share  in  the  direction  <>f  a  Hihle  SiH’ietv, 
who  tran)])le  on  the  diK’trine  of  the  Hihle,  and  whose  avowed  objt'ct  it 
is  to  destroy  every  idea  of  its  inspiration,  then  it  will  inevitably  fol¬ 
low,  that,  without  excepti»)n,  tTi*/  //  one  of  the  kindred  institutions  ^ 
Karl  Street  on  the  ('ontinent,  consisting  of  a  large  majority  of  Fri'<s 
thinkers,  who  have  neither  the  glory  of  (itsl  nor  the  good  of  men  at 
Jieart,  must  be  struck  off  at  one  bUnv.  And  thus,  what  has  hitbertu 
constituted  the  main  ])illar  on  which  rested  the  fame  of  Karl  Street, 
anil  furnished  (Kvasioii  h»r  glorying  in  their  Annual  Heporls  and  tbi»c 
of  their  Scottisli  auxiliaries,  w'll  in  one  hour  Ik;  destroyed.’  Tn'enttf^ 
sct'vnd  IiefK*rt  tfi  the  Kdiub,  Bible  Society,  p.  fit). 

have  transcrilx'd  these  passages  with  no  design  of  cora- 
luenting  upon  the  violent  spirit  they  hroathe,  or  the  gross  un¬ 
truths  they  iinhody,  hut  as  they  disclose  both  the  ohject  of  the 
])arly,  aiul  the  means  hy  winch  they  are  seeking  to  accomplbh 
it.  l»ut  the  total  ilisst>lution  of  the  l>iblo  Society,  under  ll»c 
pretence  of  purifying  it,  is  not  all  that  is  aimed  at.  The  vencr- 
ahle  Author  of  the  Letter  of  Sexagenarius,  referring  to  tlio  fa¬ 
natical  spirit  that  is  now  urging  certain  ‘  ill-trained  theologians* 
into  the  most  romantic  and  pernicious  eccentricities,  goes  on  to 
say :  ‘  Should  the  contagion  spread  much  further,  that  dark 
‘  and  ]H)rtonlous  <lay  may  arrive,  on  which  preachers,  journalists, 
‘  and  agitators,  in  circles  more  limited,  will  he  organised  into 
‘  hoards  of  surmising  and  condemnatory  criticism,  where  evn- 

*  spiracles  trill  be  formed,  and  sentences  pronounced,  against 
‘  whomsoever  they  may  choose  as  victims.  We  may  then 
‘  reckon  on  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Propaganda,  and 
‘  the  comj>o>itiou  of  a  I'rotestant  Index  Kxpurgatorius ;  the 
‘  w  hole  having,  if  not  as  its  deep-laid  design,  yet,  as  its  unilorin 
‘  tendency  anil  frequent  etfect,  the  redueing  of  a  publishers 
‘  honest  trade,  the  i)lurring  of  an  editor's  rising  fame,  the  ob¬ 
structing  ot  a  Society's  all-important  operations;  and  these 

*  things  aggravated  by  no  obscure  reference  to  the  claim  of  ® 
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‘  Divine  commission.  Fancy  is  not  employing  her  pencil  here. 

*  The  scheme  is  concerted  ;  the  machinery  is  at  work  ;  tlie  mis- 
‘  chief  is  begun.’ — Does  any  reader  doubt  it  ?  Let  him  read 
the  following  ‘  proposed  plan  of  clerical  opposition  to  the  pn>- 

*  (Tress  of  Neologism  in  England  * ;  copied  from  the  Jewish  Ex- 
jx)silor  for  June  last, — a  periodical  now  happily  defunct.  The 
plan  purports  to  be  the  suggestion  of  ‘  a  valued  correspondent  * 
who  writes  from  the  Continent. 

•  I  will  toll  you  wlnit  I  think  ought  to  be  done  against  rationalism. 

I.  Form  (I  Utile  assik  ialion  of  three y  four,  or  more  staunch  men,  clergy 
iiiJ  laily  of  the  Cliurch  o(  England,  in  each  dioctnie,  who  conscien- 
tioudy  dov((to  theinsolvos  to  the  Lord,  to  withstand  infidelity  in  every 
>ha|H*.  11.  That  this  assihrialion  publish  no  rcjiort,  and  consider  ihem~ 

sebrx  as  responsible  to  none  but  the  lA)rd  himself.  III.  Tliat  they 
nuYt  at  stated  p(*riods,  as  may  he  agreed  upon.  IV'’.  That  IkIwooii 
the  tinus  of  mooting,  each  memln'r  endeavour  to  priK’ure  the  latest 
(r.U:ili>gaos  t^f  theological  IxMiks  selling  in  London,  mark  all  conunen- 
Urios,  oxp((sitioiis,  doctrinal  works,  ivc.,  and  either  himself  give  the 
character  (jf  the  author,  or  at  least  ask  the  other  momlKTS,  do  tliey 
know  it,  at  the  next  meeting.  Y.  That  those  who  have  the  means, 
omHirtunity,  iN:e.,  road  the  lHH)ks,  and  apply  earnestly'  to  the  study, 
the  vlijeet  of  controversy.  V"I.  If  it  Ix^  possible,  get  either  a  gazette 
or  a  small  poritulical  going,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ex|K>sing  the 
dixtriiies  and  devices  of  Rationalism,  and  shewing  lu)W  they  stand  (U)- 
P>sihI  to  the  doctrines  (»f  our  Church.  V'^II.  That  all  keep  a  watclind 
look  out  as  to  sermons,  translations,  iS:c.,  coming  out  in  England,  at 
the  universities,  and  elsewhere.  VI I L  If  a  rationalist  work  appear, 
by  a  member  of  an  English  university,  that  the  Association  immediately 
present  a  denunciation  to  the  bishop  cf  the  dux'cse,  and  to  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  university  to  which  the  delimpient  belongs:  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  to  Im*  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Asstxuation  in  that  dio¬ 
cese.  (This  business  of  signing  a  denunciation,  to  wliicli  all  who  will 
Ux'ome  memlxTs  of  the  Association  should  (ddige  or  bind  themwlves, 
wtnikl  keep  out  the  undecided.)  IX.  If  the  bishop  or  university  take 
no  notice,  then  go  further,  to  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  king, 
^c.:  and  if  all  fail,  then  publish  the  w'hole  matter,  with  all  the  names 
affixed.  This  noKle  would  soon  shew  what  the  Church  of  England  Inis 
to  hope  or  to  fear  from  its  shepherds  in  thi.s  dread  crisis,  and  would 
shew  the  danger  in  its  fullest  extent.* 

‘  The  j)lan  deserves  consideration  ;  but  where  are  the  men  ?  * 

^Vhcrc  arc  they  ?  We  should  most  naturally  look  for  them 
at  K  nine  or  Madrid.  In  the  days  of  the  Star-chamber,  they 
almunded  in  Enghuul.  Hut  can  the  proposers  of  the  plan  he 
tven  now  at  any  h)ss  for  coadjutors?  Have  they  not  already 
‘  a  gazette  and  a  small  periodical  ’  ready  to  their  hand  ?  And 
who  so  proper  to  he  the  superior  of  this  secret  order,  as  the 
hcv.  'riiomas  Hoys,  Ex-editor  of  the  Jewish  Expositor,  and 
Hebrew  and  Theological  Tutor  to  the  Jewish  Society?  For 
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his  Vice,  there  is  tlie  Ilev.  A.  S.  Thclsvall,  late  of  Amsterdam 
liis  coadjutor  and  double,  ‘  who  is  acquainted  with  all  pariicu^ 

*  lars  *.  And  as  Associates,  we  may  name  the  Editor  of  the 
Ilccord,  his  correspondent,  T.  P.  P.,  Henry  Drummond,  E$q., 
the  Kev.  Washington  Philips,  and,  if  they  can  but  be  brought 
over  to  Episcopacy,  Robert  and  Alexander  Haldane.  But  why 
do  we  speak  of  the  plan  as  merely  in  petto?  ‘  Hie  n.achinery 
‘  is  at  work,  and  the  mischief  begun*;  and  the  first  victim  ic. 
lected  is  Mr.  Greenfield,  the  Editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Bible, 
and  the  recently  appointed  superintendant  of  the  Translating 
department  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Comprehensive  Bible  was  first  published  in  the  year 
182().  For  three  or  four  years,  the  publication  was  univer^y 
regarded  as  one  which  did  the  highest  credit  to  both  the  Editor 
and  the  Publisher.  Not  an  objection  was  heard  against  any 
part  of  its  contents.  With  scarcely  a  single  exception,  not  a 
whis{XT  was  breathed  against  the  value  and  unexceptionable 
tendency  of  the  notes,  or  the  unimpeachable  competency  and 
orthodoxy  of  its  FMitor.  But  mark  the  fact.  No  sooner  b 
the  Editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Bible  appointed  by  the  l‘^rl 
Street  Committee  to  an  official  situation  in  connexion  with 
the  Bible  Society,  than,  at  once,  the  full  cry  of  neologism 
is  raised  against  him ;  and  the  Comprehensive  Bible,  w  Inch  or¬ 
thodox  clergymen  had  been  unsuspectingly  using  in  their  studies 
and  pulpits,  and  recommending  to  their  flocks,  is  discovered  to 
be  a  mass  of  insidious  error. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Boys,  the  jure  divino  ccnsor-gcnerjil  of  mo- 
dern  theology,  commenced  the  attack  in  the  Christian  Review,— 
a  *  small  |)eriodical  *  w  Inch  has  since  sunk  beneath  his  mortiferous 
pen.  1  le  was  follow  ed  by  a  reverend  correspondent  of  the  Re¬ 
cord  Newspaper, — of  w  hom  it  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say, 
that  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  very  diflerent  spirit :  he  had 
the  candour  to  speak  of  the  supposed  ncological  tendency  of 
the  passages  objected  to,  as  ‘  undesigned  *,  and  to  term  the  pub¬ 
lication  ‘  that  in  many  resjiects  valuable  work  ’.  To  Mr.  Gipps’i 
I^ettcr,  there  appeared  in  the  same  Newspaper,  a  full  reply 
from  a  third  party,  entirely  unconnected  with  cither  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bible,  or  w  ith  the  Bible  Society.  From  this  let¬ 
ter,  we  must  transcribe  a  paragraph  or  two,  which  vrill  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  criticisms  which  called  it 
fortli. 

'  It  is  much  to  W  rcCTctted  that  iVIr.  Gipps  should  have  given  hb 
extracts  w  |>arlially  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  due  to  your  readers  to  state, 
that  from  an  examination  I  have  made,  a  complete  refutation  of  the 
accusations  has  Ikhmi  elicited  ;  and  since  the  note's  in  the  Cotnprehensite 
Jiihtc  are,  in  general,  accomjianiiHl  by  reference  to  authorities,  and  we 
often  in  the  very  w’ords  of  the  most  celebrated  divines,  I  cannot  but 
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(if  gtirprisod  at  the  rashness  of  any  one,  especially  a  clergyman  of  so 
bij;h  a  character  as  Mr.  who  should,  in  a  garbled  f«>rm,  impugn 

tbfir  sentiments.  Thus,  ^o.  4,  Isaiah  xxxviii.  y,  /?,  is  the  production 
of  Hishoi)  StiH:k ;  No.  (i,  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  y,  that  of  Dr.  Delaney ;  and 
So  Id,  that  of  Bishop  Lowtli  and  Dr.  Blayn^'.  No.  1 1  is  quoted 
fn»oj  Dr.  Mead,  12,  from  Bishops  Lo\\'th  and  Ilorsley,  and  13,  from 
Archbisljop  Newcoine  and  Bishop  Lowth.  To  Archbishop^Nowcomc 
the  iditur  is  indebted  for  No.  14,  and  for  No.  16,  to  Dr.  Dtxldridge. 
Neulogicul,  or  infidel  sentiments,  no  one,  with  success,  can  ever 
attempt  to  attach  to  these  writers ;  and  the  reader  will  be  convinced, 
bv  nniding  the  extracts  in  their  proper  connection,  of  the  groundless 
nitnre  of  the  accusation  made  by  Mr.  Gipps.  But,  notwithstanding 
what  has  already  been  exhibited  under  No.  1,  the  reader  will  scarcely 
give  criHleiice  to  the  fact,  that  the  quotation  from  Michaclis,  under 
No.  13,  as  l)eing  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Giups,  **  an  infidel  passage,** 
is  thus  satisfactorily  controverted  by  the  editor  in  the  language  of 
Archbishop  Newcoine:  — 

‘  “  But,  as  Archbishop  Newcome  judiciously  observes,  the  Prophet 
is  not  to  lie  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  or  as  a  framer  of  those  august 
and  astonishing  visimis,  and  of  those  admirable  and  poetical  repre- 
Bi'ntatious,  which  he  committed  to  writing  ;  but  as  an  inalruynait  in  the 
hand  of  (iodf  who  vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself,  through  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  ages,  not  only  in  divers  parts  constituting  a  magnificent  and 
uniform  whole,  but  also  in  different  manners, — as  by  voice,  by  dreams, 
by  inspiration,  and  by  plain  or  enigmatical  visions,**  ^^c. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  enter  upon  further  explanation, 
as  that  is  the  ])rovince  of  those  more  immediately  interested  ;  but  os  1 
am  apprehensive  some  of  your  readers  may  be  led  to  consider  the  neo- 
lugiciU  sentiments  of  Germany  to  be  advocated  in  the  notes  and  other 
parts  of  the  Comprehensive  Bible,  1  owe  it  to  the  editor  and  publisher 
to  U*ar  my  public  testimony,  that  I  consider  that  work  as  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  clearest  and  most  powerful  arguments  hitherto  adduced 
in  Kuch  a  form  in  defence  of  tnose  sentiments  which  arc  the  basis  of 
lound  and  scriptural  theology,  I  have  happily  had  op|H>rtunity  and 
incHnatiim  afforded  me  of  reading  many  theologicid  critics  and  com¬ 
mentators  ;  but  to  no  one  of  them  do  I  otvc  so  deep  an  obligation  as  to 
the  editor  of  that  work.  Indeed  I  may  venture  the  opinion,  that  if 
to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  k^riptures,  to  exhibit  the  deity 
nf  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  confirm  the  miracles  os  direct  displays  of  God  s 
power,  lie,  as  they  are,  all-important  in  such  a  work,  in  these  res|)ectM  • 
It  will  Ik?  found  to  furnisli  evidence  the  most  bright,  and  arguments 
the  most  irrefragable,  clothed  in  language  both  pure  and  energetic.* 

The  next  attack  appeared  in  the  Jewish  Expositor  for  No- 
remlier,  1830,  (the  second  *  small  periodical  *  which  has  sunk 
under  the  weight  of  Mr.  Boys,)  and  came  from  his  own  chaste 
p€n.  In  reference  to  the  proofs  adduced  by  Mr.  Benham,  of 
the  orthodox  character  of  the  authorities  followed  by  Mr.  Green- 
held,  this  gentleman  thought  it  sufficient  to  say :  ‘  While  we 
‘  maintain  no  infallible  authority  on  our  side,  we  are  bound  not 
*  to  defer,  when  what  some  consider  high  authorities  are  died 
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*  againsi  vs.  It  is  surprising  fur  what  bail  interpretations  of 
‘  Scripture  a  man  may  find  vaunted  authorities.  Therefore,  be 
‘  it  observed,  authority  is  a  thing  with  which  the  present  qu«. 

‘  tion  has  nothing  to  do.*  No  authority,  of  course,  can  sanction 
a  bad  interpretation ;  but  a  good  authority  may  be  a  very  suffi. 
cient  evidence  tliat  an  interpretation  is  not  bad,  when  there  is 
no  stronger  proof  of  its  badness,  than  the  assertion  of  a  pre¬ 
judiced  or  dishonest  critic.  But  with  the  ‘  present  question* 
authority  has  every  thing  to  do,  since  the  question  relates,  not 
to  the  badness  of  particular  interpretations,  but  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  and  design  of  tlie  author  of  those  interpretations.  Mr. 
Boys,  however,  having  thus  satisfied  liis  own  conscience,  that 
the  real  authorship  of  the  interpretations  and  glosses  comprised 
in  the  Comprehensive  Bible  was  a  point  of  no  consequence, 
proceeds  with  his  garbled  citations  on  the  principle  of  tup- 
pressing  the  names  of  the  writers  cited  by  Mr.  Greenfield,  ami, 
in  some  instances,  suppressing  the  comments  by  which  Mr. 
Greenfield  has  cpialified  his  citation.  A  very  flagrant  instance  of 
this  occurs  in  tlie  note  on  Mark  xv.  w  here  the  Editor  of 
the  Comprehensive  Bible  has  cited  from  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  a 
varied  rendering  of  the  words  Ei;  ti,  in  the  sense  of  Ad  quH 
with  a  view  to  obviate  a  Socinian  quibble.  This  citation,  Mr. 
'Greenfield  follows  with  the  remark,  that,  ‘whatever  may  be 

•  thought  of  the  above  interpretation  *,  (clearly  implying  that  he 
felt  by  no  means  warranted  in  adopting  it,)  the  words  could 
not  besi^eak  any  doubt  in  the  mind  of  Our  Lord,  and  that  this 
rendering  w  as  not  necessary.  This  part  of  the  note,  as  well  as 
the  name  of  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Boys  is  careful  to  suppress.  To- 
wanls  the  close  of  his  critique,  the  real  design  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing  comes  out.  Mr.  Grecnfield*s  appointment  to  the  office  of  Su- 
]x;nntendant  of  Translations,  and  his  identity  w’ith  the  Editor  of 
the  Comprehensive  Bible,  are  pathetically  notified.  ‘  And  now*, 
says  Mr.  Boys : — 

*  I  ask  the  question, — with  every  wish  to  cherish  a  sentiment  of 
personal  rcsjK'ct,  and  with  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  hurt  any  msn’i 
feelings  neiAllessly, — Is  it  possible  for  any  man  living,  to  feel  co^ 
hdcnce  in  the  author  of  those  notes  as  a  check  upon  translations  in 
tongues  of  which  we  arc  ignorant  ?  Can  w’e  possibly  feel  confidence 
in  such  a  guard,  in  the  last  resort  ?  Can  wc  possibly  feel  confidence 
in  such  a  last  appeal,  finally  responsible,  beyond  our  power  of  cximi- 
nation  or  detection  ?  Tjook  at  that  attack  upon  the  sacred  text,  in 
Ex.  XXX.  fi.  where  an  important  clause,  essential  to  the  understanding 
of  the  subject,  is,  ujwn  the  strength  of  its  omission  in  a  few  copies, 
called  in  plain  terms  **  a  corruption  and  the  words  treated  as  • 
repetition,  because,  as  it  is  said,  **  the  verse  reads  much  better  withoot 
them :  wdieivas  it  is  an  established  rule  of  biblical  criticism,  that  s 
v'anous  reading  which  makes  a  verse  “  read  better,*’  must  always  W 
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fiispiciows  from  thiit  very  circumstance.  again,  at  the  glosa 

upon  St.  Luke,  where  tne  words,  thou  shalt  not  be  ahU  to  speak, 
ritablishing  the  feet  of  the  miracle  which  the  commentator  impugns, 
are  treated  by  him  as  “  merely  expletive” !  Shew  me  any  thing  worse 
than  that,  if  you  can,  in  the  commentaries  of  Neologists ;  or,  if  you 
cannot,  then  tell  me  how  it  is  POwrULE  to  place  confidence  in  a  super¬ 
intendence  of  tninslations,  on  which  we  may  have  no  other  check,  and 
which  is  conducted  upon  such  principles  os  these  } '  pp.  24,  25. 

Mr.  Boys  is  at  least  a  bold  man.  lie  tells  us  that,  *  for  one, 

*  he  has  no  wish  to  keep  terms  with  any  body,*  if  the  religious 
world  will  not  mind  him ;  and  he  seems  to  have  as  little  concern 
to  keep  terms  with  truth  and  honesty.  The  alleged  *  attack 

*  upon  the  sacred  text,*  which  he  represents  as  sufKciently  fatal 
to  Nlr.  Greenfiekrs  character,  is  thus  turned  upon  himself  by 
Mr.  Benham,  the  gentleman  already  referred  to. 

*  On  Mr.  Boys's  criticism  on  Exod.  xxx.  6,  respecting  the  omission 
of  the  words,  “before  the  mercy-seat  that  is  over  the  testimony,” 
which  the  Editor,  after  the  learned  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  on  the  au- 
thunty  of  twenty-six  MSS.  and  the  Samaritan  Text,  thinks  a  oor- 
niption,  because  it  places  the  altar  of  incense  within  the  Holy  of 
Holii's,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe — First,  that  Mr.  Boys's  state¬ 
ment,  that  “  though  the  altar  was  to  stand  before  or  opposite  to  the 
mercy>scat,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  it  was  to  be  within 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  mercy-seat  stood,”  is  wholly  incorrect : 
the  original  term  'JsS  only  denotes  “  before  the  face,  in  presence  or 
n^ht  0^*” — wdiich  the  altar  of  incense  consequently  could  not  have 
h«n,  if  se])arated  by  the  vail  from  the  mercy-seat.  The  illustration 
drawTi  by  Air.  Boys  from  the  case  of  suppliant  Esther  before  the  king, 
when  she  “  stotnl  in  the  inner  court  of  the  king's  house  over  against 
the  king’s  house,”  &c.  is  wholly  irrelevant,  bemuse  there  the  word  is 
not  'isS  but  which  properly  denotes  directly  opposite  to,  over 
af^ainst,  Sic.l ! !  Secondly,  Mr.  Boys  states,  “  the  similarity  of  letters 
in  two  terms  or  clauses,  in  the  Hebrew,  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
omitting  cither  of  them,”  and  then  refers  to  some  examples. — Now 
here,  as  Mr.  Boys  admits,  that  a  clause  being  somewhat  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  is  often  “  omitted  by  copyists  through  inadvertence,” 
—the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  a  clause  being  inadvertently  in- 
■erted  by  a  copyist,  as  is  frequently  found  (though  of  course  not  uni¬ 
formly)  to  Ik?  the  case.  Mr.  Boys's  second  objection,  therefore,  cannot 
stand.  Thirdly,  Mr.  Boys  thiiiics  the  statement  of  the  Editor,  that 
“the  verse  reads  much  better  without  the  clause  in  question,  a  most 
extraordinary  argument and  then  refers  to  the  gingle  of  Hebrew 
points  and  accents,  instead  of  the  sense,  as  the  Editor  intended,  as 
brings  more  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  description  in  which  |)oint 
of  view  IVIr.  Boys  himself  regards  it,  when  he  did  not  see  it  convenient 
to  view  it  otherwise. — (See  p.  263  of  the  Jewish  Expositor.)  The 
^rth  and  lost  objection  of  Mr.  Boys  arises  from  what  he  considers  to 
be  a  small  number  of  MSS.  compared  with  the  gross  number  collated ; 
but  here,  according  to  Mr.  Boys’s  usual  consistency,  he  keeps  bock  the 
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fact  that  a  larp?  projM>rtion  of  the  MSS.  that  hare  boon  collated  weit 
mere  fragments,  iii»t  containing  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Text,  nw,  in 
!iomc  instanccH,  the  whole  of  any  single  book.  The  number  suuj. 
therefore,  instead  of  lieing  small,  is  a  large  iiumlier,  esiKHrially  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  they  arc  supported  by  the  Samaritia 
Text — in  itself  a  host — the  ancient  Septuagint  and  Arabic  Veruun. 
The  protest  of  Mr.  Boys,  in  the  above  case,  is  totally  misapplied;  and, 
as  I  shall  now  shew,  recoils  ujM»n  himself. — Let  us,  then,  see  the  oairsp 
adopted  bv  Mr.  lh>vs  in  such  cases.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
the  emendation  of  the  Sacretl  Text  being  confirmed,  as  says  Mr.  Buyi, 
by  his  system  (»f  parallelism  :  — 

*  a  And  Cain  said  unto  Aliel  his  brother 
b  Let  us  go  into  the  field. 

a  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the  field 
b  That  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  brother,  and  slew  him. 

Gen.  IV.  R. 

‘  “  Here,”  Mr.  Boys  observes,  “  we  have  Cain  and  Aliel  his  hrt>tWr, 
both  in  a  and  a. — b  sjMMiks  of  their  btdng  in  the  field  or  plain  ;  in  b 
we  have  the  pro{>i»sition  to  go  there.  Thus  a  corresponds  with  a,  and 
b  with  b :  and  we  have  an  intn»verttHl  parallelism  of  four  members. 
But  according  to  the  common  n^ading  this  parallelism  is  lost :  b  u 
wanting,  and  in  order  to  make  a  meaning  without  it,  our  tninslatnrs 
have  U'eii  constrained  to  render  pp  in  a, — ‘and  Cain  talked  uilh 

AIh'I  his  bn»ther,*  making  nizK'  absolute,  though  it  is  not  so  either  in 
V.  <>.  Ih  15  or  15.”  Here  is  an  instance  of  an  alteration  adopted  by 
Mr.  Boys,  which,  though  sanctioiuHl  by  the  Samaritan,  and  some 
W'rsions,  has  not  the  authority  of  one  single  IMS.!  Ikiys’s  Tactica 
Sacni,  pp.  71 »  7-*  Among  many  exam])les  which  might  Ik*  produced 
from  his  works  is  the  fidlow  ing.  ISIr.  B(»ys,  after  stating  that  ou  the 
25th  Bsalm,  “  Bishop  Hordey  has  suggested  s»)me  most  ingenious  and 
fdaufible  emendations,  for  the  sake  of  completely  restoring  the  alpha- 
lK*tic;d  fi>rm,”  adds:  “  One  of  the  emendations  pniposed  by  Bp.  Horoley 
ap|>ears  so  advantageous  in  its  bearing  u|)on  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Psalm  luuv  lK*fore  us,  (though  of  this  probably,  as  far  as  ]>aral- 
lelism  is  ctoieerned,  he  was  n(»t  aware,)  that  1  fei'l  induced  to  mention 
it.  Though  the  Psalm  in  its  general  character  is  alphabetical,  the 
ctuicluding  or  tau  stunza,  v.  21,  22,  bt'ginning  ncT'i  is  longer  than 
most  of  the  others,  and  for  reasons  quite  independent  of  jwralleliiin. 
he  j)n»|>ose8  to  tnuisfer  the  greater  part  of  v.  22  to  the  end  of  v.  11» 
while  he  removes  the  latter  half  of  this  verse  again  to  A.”  “  Now 
this  alteration  I  sjiy,**  says  Mr.  Iktys,  “  whatever  might  be  Bp* 
Horsley's  ri'asons  fvir  making  it,  ct*rtainly  is  attended  with  one  odvan- 
tagi*,  namely,  that  it  ri'mh'rs  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Psil® 
much  mort*  nn*ci8e  than  it  was  before.”  lioys’s  Key  to  the  Psolma* 
pp.  12It — 12o.  Now  here,  for  the  sake  of  parallelismy  w'hich  may  ® 
may  imt  Ih»  cturectlv  given,  Mr.  Ik»y8  has  not  scrupled  to  acquiesce  in 
the  alterution  of  the  Sacred  Text  w'ithout  the  authority  of  a  single 
MS.  Version,  or  indeed  <»f  any  authority  except  the  liaro  cotdfdurt 
of  lb>.  Horsley  ! ! !  From  tht^se  examples,  the  rc'ader  will  a\’ail  himicK 
of  Mr.  Boys's  change*  of  sentiment  since  Ui25,  as  a  caution  how  hf 
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fiiploTS  the  “  Tactics  *’  and  **  the  Key  tt»  the  Pnalms,  by  the  Rev. 
Thoniii^  Boys,**  lest  they  should  prove  a  "key  to  unlock  error. 

‘  In  fact,  there  are  numerous  jmssages  in  these  works  of  Mr.  Boys, 
which,  according  to  the  nrincinles  of  criticism  upon  which  in  the  pre- 
M'lit  instance  he  has  acted,  might  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  the  views  of 
Jilr.  Boys  resp'cting  the  Sacred  Scripture  are  unsound ;  not  that 
I  would  really  impute  such  erroneous  sentiments  to  that  gentleman. 
A  captious  critic,  to  wit,  might  inquire  how  the  following  passages 
comported  with  the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers :  “  There  are 
some  pints  in  which  St.  Peter  docs  not  appear  to  have  tikd  uim- 
sBi.F  strictly  to  the  law’s  of  parallelism,  in  this  Epistle.**  Tactica 
Socra,  p.  3t).  “  The  Apostle  goes  on  in  the  14th  verse  to  compare 

them  in  the  way  of  commendation  with  the  Jewish  lielievers,  par¬ 
ticularly  w’ith  res])ect  to  their  patience,  or  what  they  had  suffered ; 
tnil  THIS  LKADH  him  to  denounce  the  Jewish  prsecutors  here.**  Idem, 
p.  41.  “  Here  we  have  the  most  evident  traces  of  art,  oontrivanck, 
anil  DKsir.N.”  Key  to  the  Psalms,  p.  41.  “  Nor  can  I  regard  thesacnnl 
wTiters  in  any  other  li^ht  than  as  able  tacticians,  who,  while  they 
carefully  arranged  the  centre  of  their  forces,  did  not  limve  the  ranks 
without  order  or  symmetry.’*  Key  to  the  Psidms,  p.  15.3.  Others 
might  also  inquire,  w  hether  it  w’ere  altogether  decorous  to  quote  such 
a  jmssage  as  the  following,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of  sacred 
criticism : 

'  **  Such  a  one  did  I  meet,  good  Sir, 

Such  an  angelyke  face ; 

Who  lykc  a  queene,  lyke  a  nymphe  did  nppero. 

By  her  gate,  by  her  grace.”  Key  to  the  Psidms,  p.  40. 

*  And  also  the  following,  which,  indeed,  even  Mr.  Boys  himself 
apologises  for  liecause  o/*  ds  prqfaneness, 

*  **  nods  to  verse,  each  sentence  has  a  brother. 

And  half  the  chapter  just  reflects  the  other.**  Idem,  p.  W. 

*  It  might  also  be  objected,  that  a  reference  to  the  hall-room  and  the 
etiquette  observed  there,  w’as  but  ill  adapted  to  illustrate  sacred 
subjects  or  promote  morality.  Idem,  p.  151 — 153.  But  a  candid  critic, 
viewing  the  scojie  and  design  of  these  w’orks,  and  the  excellent  prin¬ 
ciples  therein  inculcated,  would  never  adduce  them  to  prove  the  author 
either  unsound  in  his  faith,  or  unchaste  in  his  ideas.*  pp.  4B — 50. 

The  alleged  gloss  upon  Luke  i.  tuny  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words.  The  whole  note  reads  as  follows. 

‘  silent ;  for,  in  this  case,  there  w'lis  no  natural  imperfection 

or  debility  of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  dumbness;  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Words,  XuXKo-at,  than  shall  not  he  able  to  speak,  may 

he  regarded  as  merely  expletive.  This  w'as  at  once  a  proof  of  the 
•everity  and  mercy  of  God :  of  severity,  in  condemning  him  to  nine 
*nonths*  silence  for  his  unbelief ;  of  mercy,  in  rendering  his  punishment 
temporary ;  and  the  means  of  making  others  rejoice  in  the  events 
predicted*.’ 

The  word  expletive  is  here  improperly  used  for  explicative^ 
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and  we  l>elievc  the  mistake  to  be  purely  typographical.  But 
let  it  stand,  and  we  put  it  to  the  common  sense  of  any  reader, 
whether  any  other  meaning  or  tendency  can  be  honestly  ascribed 
to  the  entire  note,  than  that  which  recognizes  and  establishes 
the  fact  of  the  miracle,  by  distinguishing  a  supernatural  suspen- 
sion  of  the  power  of  speech,  from  a  paralysis  or  misconforma- 
tion  of  the  organs,  such  as  occasions  natural  dumbness.  Yet 
has  Mr.  Hoys,  in  a  subsecpient  paragraph,  charged  Mr.  Greca- 
field  with  dealing  with  an  important  clause  as  ‘  merely  expUllte^ 

*  because  it  proves  a  miracle  which  the  commentator  thinks  fit 
‘  io  gainsay !'  Is  there  any  language  customary  among  Christians, 
which  can  fitly  describe  the  utter  baseness  of  this  conduct! 

By  this  time,  the  character  of  the  individual  with  whom  the 
parlies  concerned  had  to  deal,  became  well  understood ;  and 
Mr.  Hagster,  fearing  the  effect  of  these  renewed  attacks  upon 
the  sale  of  a  publication  in  which  he  had  embarked  a  consider¬ 
able  capital,  thought  it  worth  while  to  print  Mr.  Beiihanfs 
reply  to  Mr.  Hoys,  which  he  obtained  permission  (from  the 
proprietor)  to  have  annexed  as  an  advertisement  to  the  Jewish 
iCxpositor  for  Dec.  last.  This  step  appears  to  have  deprived 
Mr.  Hoys  of  common  self-possession,  lie  returns  infuriated  to 
the  charge,  and  after  a  fresh  batch  of  criticisms^  falls  upon  Mr. 
Hcnhain,  pretending  to  take  him  for  a  Dissenting  Minister  of 
the  anti-triniurian  connexion,  (Mr.  Henham  is  neither  a  minister, 
nor,  we  need  not  add,  an  anti-trinitarian,  but,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  a  member  of  an  ancient  episcopal  church,)  and  then 
he  assails  Mr.  Hagster  in  the  following  singular  diatribe. 

*  If  wc  were  disjiosed  to  retort,  and  to  call  names,  in  our  turn  at 
random,  and  to  say.  The  Proprietor  of  the  Comprehensive  Bible  is  a 
houKtvbreaker,  a  buccaneer,  a  cormomnt  that  sits  on  the  tree  of  know- 
le<Ige,  a  horse-stealer,  a  returned  convict,  or  any  thing  else  that  he  ia 
not,  he  could  have  no  redress  either  in  equity  or  in  law’.  But  na 
Wc  scorn  to  profit  by  the  advantage  w’hich  he  has  put  into  our  hands. 

. ‘  What  a  general  lesson  of  duty  to  the  Editors  of  all 

Religious  Periinlicals,  to  make  full  proof  of  their  office,  and  to  settle 
it  in  their  hearts  to  have  no  peace  w'ith  Amalek  from  generation  to 
generation !  * 

In  conclusion,  the  reverend  gentleman  turns  upon  some  of  his 
‘  professed  friends  and  brethren,*  who  had  been  guilty  of  giving 
out  in  private,  although  they  durst  not  *  make  the  assertion  in  a 
‘  way  that  would  admit  of  its  being  attacked,’  that  the  work  in 
(picstion  ought  not  to  have  been  treated  as  he  had  treated  it 
Such  remonstrants  arc  charged  with  being  deceivers  both  of 
themselves  and  of  others.  *  Do  they  pretend  to  call  our  oppo- 

*  sition  to  infidelity  cruel?*  he  exclaims.  *  They  may  talk  of 
‘  peace,  of  harmony,  of  general  union  and  good  undersUndingi 

*  but  none  arc  so  unfeeling,  so  hard,  so  bitter,  so  cruel  as  they** 
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What  contributed  not  a  little  to  inHamc  the  Uev.  Editor  to 
this  pitch  of  vehemence,  was  the  following  notice,  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  cover  of  the  same  Number  of  the  Jewish  Ex¬ 
positor  (Jan.  18J1). 

*  The  Jewish  Expositor  consists  of  two  parts.  Tlic  I^Ionthly  In- 
trllip^nce,  or  concluding  sheet,  is  the  olficiul  publication  of  the  London 
Society  for  ])ronioting  Christianity  among  tnc  Jews,  and  may  be  had 
te])arately.  The  rest  of  the  work  consists  of  miscellaneous  matter,  the 
Editor  of  which,  while  the  Committee  of  the  London  Society  are  in  no 
degree  rcsfwnsible  for  what  he  publishes,  is  cordially  desirous  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  im}K)rtant  object.' 

This  disclaimer  proved  an  insufficient  warning  to  the  in¬ 
fatuated  Editor  ;  and  on  the  cover  of  the  April  No.,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  deemed  it  re(juisite  to  repeat  the  notice,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  intimation,  that  it  did  not  *  belong  to  their  province  to 
‘  exercise  any  superintendence  over  the  contents  *  of  the  mis- 
ct'llaneous  parts.  Mr.  Hoys  floundered  on ;  and  on  the  cover 
of  the  June  No.  appears  the  following  final  notice,  which  de¬ 
cided  tlie  fate  of  the  publication. 

♦ 

*  Wc  regret  to  state  that  the  Monthly  Intelligence  of  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jew's,  is  W'ithdrawn  by 
a  Resolution  of  the  Society's  Committee.* 

No.  1.  of  a  new  series,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys, 
M.A  .,  was  announced,  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks ;  but  it  has 
never  had  birth. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Boys  had  not  toiled  wholly  in  vain. 
His  criticisms,  though  refuted  and  exposed,  and  his  editorial 
labours,  though  thus  discarded  and  repudiated  by  his  em¬ 
ployers,  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Bible 
Society  in  the  north ;  and  the  essence  of  his  charges  against 
Mr.  (jieenfield  is  thus  concentrated  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane 
into  one  pithy  and  monstrous  calumny. 

*  To  crow  n  the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  proceedings  of  the  Earl 
Street  ('ommittee,  Mr.  Greenfield  is  now  engaged  as  superintendant 
of  the  tninslating  and  editorial  department  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  Air.  Greenfield  was  recommended  to  the  committee  as 
«  projHT  |HT8on  for  this  office,  as  being  the  author  of  the  prefaces  and 
notes  to  Ikigster's  Comprehensive  Bible.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
ex|^  the  neologian  and  infidel  character  of  many  of  these  notes. 
This  has  recently  been  done  by  three  respectable  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,— .Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Gipps,  and  Mr.  Thelwall.  Air. 
Boys  exhibits  and  comments  on  several  of  them,  proving  that  they 

of  the  very  worst  description,  and  that  they  come  to  neither  more 
less  than  this,  that  the  tiible  is  not  true* 

And  iben  Mr.  Haldane  cites  Mr.  Boys’s  criticism  on  the 
notes  to  Exod.  xxx.  G,  and  Luke  i.  iW,  which  we  have  already 
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transcribed,  as  the  stiflicicnt  justification  of  this  most  abomin. 
able  and  scandalous  iintnitli.  Nothing  loses  by  repeating;  and 
llic  refuted  charges  have  heen  industriously  propagated,  with 
variations,  hy  the  writers  in  the  Record,  and  through  other 
channels.  In  the  twenty-second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society,  just  published,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  C«reentield 
forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  periodical  tirade  against 
the  deliiuptencies  of  the  b'arl  Street  Committee;  accompanied 
with  a  specific  reference  to  the  volume  entitled  “The  IMlar  of 
3’rulli,”  which  is  represented  as  an  impotent  ‘defence*  of  the 
(’omprehensive  Bible,  and  is  denounced  ‘  with  a  still  deeper 
‘and  more  unfaltering  tone  of  coiulemnation.* 

M)f  the  unsatisfactory  nature  (»f  this  defence',  says  this  Report, 

‘  it  might  jvrhaps  he  sutlicient  to  remark,  that  a  charge  of  immorality 
can  never  Im*  successfully  refuted,  hy  alleging  that  the  accusinl  hm 

1H*rfonned  some  gtsal  and  moral  ai*tions.  Still  less  can  it  l>e  an 
»»gy  for  treating  the  Word  of  (iod  with  irreverence,  that,  in  other 
pirls  of  the  same  work,  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  not  assailwL 
The  charge  against  Bagster’s  Bible  was  not  that  it  contained  un¬ 
mingled  erntr,  hut  that  the  criticisms  discover  a  great  want  of  re¬ 
verence  for  the  inspirisl  record,  and  that  the  work  is  generally  imbued 
with  neologian  principles.*  Ttrctily-Sccvtid  Report,  pp.  3fi,  37- 

'I’hc  inditers  of  this  paragraph  must  deliberately  have  cal¬ 
culated  upon  excluding  ‘  'I'he  Pillar  of  Truth  *  from  circulation, 
within  reach  of  their  influence;  otherwise,  they  could  never 
have  ventured  to  give  this  deceptive  account  of  the  volume, 
'riie  publication  which  they  represent  as  ‘a  defence*  and  ‘a 
‘  failure  *,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  selection  of  the  ar- 
gnments  and  illustrations  comprised  in  the  pages  of  the  Com¬ 
prehensive  Rihle,  w  ith  the  mere  addition,  occasionally,  of  a  few 
connecting  w  ords,  or  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  w’cre  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  subject.  No  de- 
fence  t>f  the  notes  is  attempted  ;  nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the 
charges  brought  against  Bagstcr’s  Bihle ;  there  is  nothing  |K)- 
lemical  about  the  volume.  It  simply  presents  to  the  reader  the 
detached  and  scattered  notes  in  a  consecutive  arrangement; 
thus  confronting  rahimny,  not  with  argument,  hut  with  the 
naked  fact.  This  practical  reply  to  malignant  misrepresent¬ 
ation  is  termed  hy  these  Edinburgh  gentlemen  a  failure,  a  total 
failure,  an  utterly  unsatisfactory  defence,  purely  because,  with¬ 
out  heiug  a  defence,  it  is  a  complete  refutation  of  the  atrocious 
slander,  the  wickedness  of  which  every  reader  of  the  volume 
must  instantly  detect.  \\  hy  else  sliould  these  gentlemen  have 
fell  compelled,  while  praising  the  Publisher  for  his  honesipt^o 
denounce  the  publication  ‘  with  a  still  deeper  and  more  unfalier* 
‘  in^  tone  of  condemnation  ’  ?  Wherefore,  but  because  it  is 
always  necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  asseveration,  as  the 
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ilsnpcr  of  detection  is  increased.  “  Then  began  Peter  to  curse 
and  to  swear,  saying,  1  know  not  the  man.”  The  Prefaces  and 
Notes  reprinted  ‘  as  tliey  originally  appeared  ’,  could  not  surely 
deserve  ‘  deeper  condemnation  *  on  account  of  their  being  de¬ 
tached  from  the  sacred  text,  and  exhibited  in  a  separate  pub¬ 
lication.  Were  they  as  ‘  insidious  and  dangerous  *,  as  the 
Edinburgh  folk  represent  them  to  be,  one  would  think  that  they 
must  be,  in  this  shape,  less  insidious,  less  dangerous,  less  deeply 
to  be  condemned,  than  when  inienningled  with  the  Scriptures. 
In  condemning  this  publication,  therefore,  in  a  deeper  and  more 
unfaltering  tone,  they  have  only  overshot  the  mark,  and  be¬ 
trayed  themselves. 

Not  content,  however,  with  misrepresenting  this  publication 
as  an  impotent  Defence,  the  Writer  of  the  Edinburgh  Report 
puts  arguments  into  the  mouth  of  the  Editor,  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  the  supposed  allegations.  ‘  A  charge  of  immorality/ 
it  is  remarked,  *  can  never  be  successfully  refuted  by  alleging, 

‘  that  the  accused  has  performed  some  good  and  moral  actions/ 
Perfectly  just ;  and  “  out  of  thine  own  mouth  shalt  thou  be 
judged.”  Be  it  so,  that,  in  bringing  charges  of  the  grossest 
kind  against  men  of  unblemished  reputation,  charges  of  insidious 
intention,  mercenary  motive,  a  clinging  to  power  or  place,  dis¬ 
honesty,  denial  of  Christ,  heresy,  and  apostacy,— 7the  character 
of  the  accused  parties  goes  for  nothing,  and  that  their  known 
actions  can  furnish  no  refutation  of  the  libel ; — be  it  so :  the 
Edinburgh  Committee  must  submit  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
rule,  and  to  have  the  same  measure  meted  out  to  them.  What¬ 
ever  estimable  cpialities  may  adorn  their  private  character  as 
individuals,  they  have  taught  us  to  pronounce  upon  palpable 
immorality — the  immorality  of  deliberate  misrepresentation  and 
indignant  cruelty — without  faltering  or  partiality. 

We  will  then  concede  that,  in  relation  to  the  present  ques¬ 
tion,  the  character  of  the  accused  goes  for  nothing ;  that  the 
character  for  orthodoxy  and  consistent  piety  borne  by  Mr. 
llagster  for  more  than  half  a  century,  goes  for  nothing ;  that 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Greenfield's  not  being  a  ncologist,  and  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  he  has  rendered  to  Biblical  literature  go  for  nothing.  If,  in¬ 
stead  of  his  having  long  been  a  member  of  the  late  Dr.  Waugh’s 
church,  he  had  been  an  attendant  at  Essex  Street  or  the  Ro¬ 
tunda,  the  charge  would  not,  according  to  the  reasoning  which 
goes  down  in  Edinburgh,  have  been  a  whit  more  credible. 
A  cry  well.  But  who  has  alleged  any  such  absurdity  as  that 
the  Comprehensive  Bible  ought  not  to  be  censured,  because 
the  ICditor  has  performed  some  good  actions,  or  because,  in 
some  parts  of  that  work,  the  truths  of  Christianilv  arc  not  as¬ 
sailed  ?  Wherefore  all  this  pains  to  disprove  a  plea  never  set 
up?  I  low  true  is  it,  that  one  falsehood  begets  another!  The 
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only  ilofcnco  ofTerctl  by  tbc  Piiblislicr  of  Biigstcr’s  Riblc,  is  the 
reprinting  of  the  calumniated  Notes;  thus  submitting  to  fullin* 
vcstigatioii  tbe  very  act  wbicli  is  stigmatized  as  immorality.  But 
tbc  assault  was  made,  not  upon  Mr.  Bagster  onlv,  anil  upon 
Mr.  (  irecntifld,  but  upon  the  Karl  Street  Committee  for  taking 
into  tlieir  employ  a  man  destitute  of  tbe  most  essential  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  the  ollicc  to  wbicli  be  bas  been  appointed,  ami,  hy 
so  doing,  *  sirUtN^  to  lay  the  ax  to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  lije^ 

*  and  to  u'ither  those  leaves  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
‘  nations'  Stronger  language  than  this  could  not  have  l)een 
usctl,  bad  Mr.  Greenfield  been  a  professed  infidel.  Now,  in 
such  a  case,  tbe  character  of  tbe  accused  will  at  least  out-weigh 
that  of  tbe  calumniator.  Before  tbe  Notes  to  tbc  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Bible  can  be  proved  to  be  insidious,  dangerous,  and  such 
as  render  their  author  unfit  to  be  employed  in  tlie  task  of  philo¬ 
logical  revision,  these  lulinburgb  gentlemen  must  succeed  in 
destroying  tbe  character  for  orthodoxy,  integrity,  and  piety, 
not  of  Mr.  (irccidield  only,  tbe  unoffending  object  of  their  ma¬ 
lignity,  but  of  tbe  real  authors  of  tbe  notes  and  criticisms  which 
be  bas  cited  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  Bishop  Lowtb,  of  Blayney,  of 
Kennicott,  of  Scott,  of  Faber,  of  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  and  others,  from 
w  hose  works  tlie  very  passages  most  strongly  reprobated  arc 
taken.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  obtain  credit  for  belicT- 
ing  in  their  own  representations.  Unless  Mr.  Greenfield  can 
be  aecusetl  of  having  garbled  the  citations  he  has  made,  his  in- 
tention  in  compiling  cannot  surely  be  more  insidious  than  that 
which  actuated  his  authorities  respectively  in  inditing  the  mat¬ 
ter  contained  in  the  Notes.  And  if  the  general  character  of 
the  Compilation  be  called  in  question,  which  these  veracious 
gentlemen  represent  (at  p.  33  of  their  lleport)  as  ‘  a  mass  of 

*  error,’  and  ‘  ileeply  impregnated  with  the  poison  of  German 

*  neology,*  w  bile  yet  (at  p.  37)  they  say,  ‘  the  charge  against 

*  Bagster’s  Bible  was  wof,  that  it  contained  unmingled  error,*— 
then,  we  must  think  (hat  the  Publisher,  by  bringing  that  mass 
of  error,  which  is  yet  not  a  mass  of  error,  fairly  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  (lie  tangible  shape  of  ‘The  Pillar  of  Truth,’  has  taken  the 
very  best  and  fairest  method  of  enabling  that  public  to  appre¬ 
ciate  (lie  intentions  and  competency  of  the  Compiler,  and  the 
animus  of  these  pious  rebukers  of*  immorality*  and  neologism. 

To  our  worthy  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  this 
language  will  doubtless  a]ipear  very  personal,  and  it  may  be 
called  abuse.  But  is  it  to  be  endureil,  that  a  body  of  men  call¬ 
ing  themselves  Christians  and  Gentlemen,  should  continue  to 
issue,  year  after  year,  a  series  of  the  foulest  attacks  upon  imli- 
vidualsevery  whit  as  respectable  as  themselves,  to  say  the  least,|— 
to  stamp  with  their  collective  sanction  the  darkest  calumnifS 
and  basest  misrepresentations,  and  then  to  claim  the  privilege 
ot  iimminity  from  exposure  ?  Is  it  not  a  horrible  thing,  to  find 
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a  conspiracy  organized  under  the  name  of  a  IMblc  Society,  its 
main  object  being  to  hinder  the  circulation  of  tlie  Hible,  under 
ilie  old  Pupisli  pretence  of  ‘  securing  a  purer  circulation  and  a 
‘  purer  agency?  *  l^or  our  own  parts,  we  can  most  truly  say, 
that  our  grief  at  such  a  display  of  awful  self-deception,  of  Pha¬ 
risaic  zeal  in  unison  with  Pharisaic  morality,  is  far  deeper  than 
even  our  indignation.  Nothing  but  the  publicity  and  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  crime  should  have  induced  us  to  intiict  this  public 
cliastiseinent  on  the  delinquents,  and  to  turn  back  on  their  own 
heads  the  scorn,  reprobation,  and  abhorrence  which  they  have 
for  years  been  endeavouring  to  excite  towards  the  Committee 
and  Otlicers  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  every 
individual  in  any  way  connected  with  them. 

Of  iMr.  Greenfield’s  competency  for  his  office  as  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Translating  Department,  we  have  now  before  us 
as|)eciinen  which  will  bring  the  question  to  a  fair  issue.  And 
it  happens,  singularly  enough,  that,  in  this  instance,  Mr.  Green¬ 
field’s  merits  and  qualifications  come  into  direct  comparison 
w  ith  those  of  some  of  his  reverend  assailants.  This  beautifully 
printed  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew,  for  which 
the  religious  public  are  indebted  to  the'  enterprise  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  tlie  Comprehensive  Bible,  is  substantially  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  original;  and  the  Translator  is  Mr.  Greenfield. 
No\..  as  there  previously  existed  a  Hebrew  Version  of  the  New 
Testament,  executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Society 
for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  towards  which 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  have  contributed  /^700,  it  must 
doubtless  seem  a  work  of  presumptuous  supererogation  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Bagster,  to  employ  Mr.  Greenfield  in  preparing  a 
new  Translation.  Doubtless  their  joint  object  must  have  been, 
to  neologise  the  sacred  text;  and  the  critical  examination  of  the 
present  Translator’s  performance  cannot  fail  to  supply  fresh 
proof  of  his  heterodox  propensities.  The  Translation  put  forth 
under  the  sanction  of  the  liev.  Thomas  Boys,  Hebrew  and 
Theological  Tutor  of  the  Jewish  Institution,  and  of  his  learned 
coadjutors,  must  of  necessity  be  pre-eminently  pure,  orthodox# 
and  trustworthy.  That  learned  Hebraist  does  not  receive 
i?400  a  year  for  doing  noUiing.  Judah  d’AUemand,  too,  was, 
we  apprehend,  well  paid.  Nor  would  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
nihtcc  have  sent  six  donations  in  aid  of  the  Translation,  witlu 
out  having  previously  ascertained  the  orthodoxy,  competency, 
and  fidelity  of  all  parties  concerned.  Nay,  it  appears  that  the 
Etrl  btrect  Committee  have  circulated  some  five  or  six  thousand 
of  these  Hebrew  Testaments,  on  the  faith  of  the  auspices  under 
which  the  Translation  was  executed.  Whereas  Mr.  Greci- 
Hcld's  transkition  is,  at  present,  under  a  critical  quarantine, 
^ow,  then,  is  the  time  for  comparing  the  u\al  Vcj;sioiu>,  with  a 
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view  to  detect  the  mischiefs  which  may  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
s))ecious  beauty  of  the  typography  of  Mr.  Bagster’s  nress.  One 
strong  presumption  against  the  value  of  the  new  Translation 
arises  from  this  circumstance ;  that  the  entire  expense  of  trans¬ 
lation,  paper  and  print,  &c.,  has  not,  we  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  amounted  to  a  tenth  part  of  what  the  former  Version  cost 
the  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews; 
and  they  must  have  known  how  to  go  to  work. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  attention  is,  a  discrepancy, 
not  w  holly  an  unimportant  one,  in  the  mode  of  designating  the 
sacred  volume.  In  the  Version  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
we  may  call  the  Jewish  Version,  the  title  runs : — meo  nenn  rmo, 

A  new’  Covenant  by  a  Messiah”;  a  title  which  would  comport 
exceedingly  well  w’ith  the  notions  of  those  Jews  who  believe 
in  two  Messiahs — a  suffering  and  a  triumphant  one,  but  which 
certainly  does  not  quite  correspond  to  Christian  ideas.  Mr. 
Cireenficld*s  title  is  widely  different,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
be  sufficiently  orthodox  .  rrcjnjri 

“  The  book  of  the  New  Covenant  by  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  THE  Messiah 

Near  akin  to  this  unhappy  suppression  of  the  Article  in  the 
title-page  of  the  Jewish  Version,  is  the  uniform  omission  of  it 
in  rendering  the  phrase,  o  vlo^  rcu  avfiffluToi/.  This,  we  find  al¬ 
ways  rendered  indefinitely  “  a  Son  of  Man  ”,  (see  Matt.  viii. 
t?().  ix.  0.  X.  23,  et  al.  freq.)  which  is  not  less  unfaithful  than  un- 
scriptural.  It  can  only  mean,  (so,  at  least,  we  apprehend  every 
1  lebrew  would  understand  it,)  a  man.  Mr.  Greenfield  renders 
it,  D'5fT;^  ‘  the  Son  of  Man  *. 

Again,  the  phrase  o  ulo;  roti  the  former  Translators  ren¬ 
der  in  some  places,  **  the  Son  of  God”;  but  in  others, 

merely  “  a  Son  of  God”.  In  Matt.  xvi.  16,  this  is  very 

remarkable,  where,  according  to  their  version,  Peter  is  made  to 
say,  TIiou  art  the  Messiah,  a  Son  of  a  living  God,"^  ern  cTiV> 
The  Greek  is  *0  t/Iof  TOT  Oioy  TOT  to  w’hich  Mr.  Green¬ 
field's  Hebrew’  cyyp  ‘  The  Son  of  the  living  God,*  closely 

corresponds. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  form  of  expression  which  we 
find  substituted  for  the  definite  article,  in  connexion  with  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  Jews*  Society's  Version.  For 
example,  the  apostolic  licnediction  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Se¬ 
cond  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  is  made  to  run  thus :  **  The 
grace  of  my  Lord  (’5'v)  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  the  love  of 
Gotl”,  ^'c.  Again,  in  Eph.  i.  2.,  we  read,  Grace  and  peace 
to  you  from  God  Our  Father,  and  Jesus  the  Messiah,  my 
Lord  ”.  It  is  of  course  impossible  that  any  neologism  can  lurk 
beneath  a  translation  issued  under  the  learned  supervision  of 
the  Rev,  Thomas  Boys !  Gesciiius--»but  then  he  was  a  ncok>- 
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jjian — tells  us,  inileeil,  that  this  form  of  expression  is  polite 

*  ami  respectful  atUlress  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  conversing 

*  trith  a  superior;  also  with  a  father  (Gen.  xxxi.  35.);  a  brother 
‘  (Sum.  xii.  11.);  a  royal  consort  (1  Kings  i.  17,  18.).  My  Lord 
‘  is  then  substituted  for  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person,  thou; 

*  as  thy  servant,  thy  handmaid,  for  the  first  person,  /•  Gen. 

*  xxxiii.  8,  13,  14,  15;  xliv,  7,  9,  19:  “  My  Lord  asked  his  ser^ 

‘  rants  — i.  e.  thou  askedst  us.  Yet,  more  servile  is  the  ap- 
‘  plication  of  my  Lord  to  an  absent  person,  Gen.  xxxii.  4.  The 
‘  wife  calls  the  husband  her  Lord,  Gen.  xviii.  12.*  (Gescnius*s 
lexicon,  p.  10.)  Such  is  the  mode  of  expression,  however,  by 
which  these  learned  and  orthodox  Translators  have,  thought  it 
pro|)cr  to  render  o  the  Lord.  IMr.  Greenfield  has,  in  every 

instance,  employed  tlie  form,  ‘the  Lord*,  by  which  the 
Messiah  is  announced.  Mat.  iii.  1.  The  learned  or  unlearned 
reader  may  be  left  to  judge  which  mode  of  rendering  has  most 
of  a  Socinian  tendency. 

Hut  we  shall  now  bring  the  two  Versions  into  more  direct 
comparison,  by  exhibiting  in  parallel  columns  a  few  correspond¬ 
ing  passages,  with  a  translation. 

• 

JcfTj’  Society* s  Version.  Mr.  Greenfield* s  Version. 

Matt.  xiii.  4. 

:  Yit  Tprn  iprn  •  ipyrT  ^  n)M 

t 

And  when  he  sowed,  he  fell  And  when  he  sowed,  these  (or 
fn>ni  him  (or  some  of  him  fell)  some)  fell  by  the  way  side,  and  Uic 
lu'ar  tlio  way,  and  the  birds  came  birds  came  and  eat  them, 
eat  him. 

Matt.  xixi.  9. 

:  ^ 

To  him  tliat  hath  ears  to  hear  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let 
lei  him  listen.  him  bear. 

£ph.  II.  16. 

Vy  errfyn  Vh  thw  T}{  nn  rnn 

:  p  n^wnn  *  i  rqicrnH  Tqfisn 

And  hath  pardoned  both  in  one  And  hath  reconciled  (or  made 
hack  unto  God  by  the  tree,  in  his  peace  with)  both  in  one  body  unto 
^ying  the  eiunity  thereby.  God  by  the  cross,  having  shun  the 

enmity  thereby. 

Eph.  11.  18. 

;  •TrjHnriQppt)  jSfp  Sa  p  '  s  rma  rr^  ta  P 

For  through  him  we  approach  For  through  him  we  l)oth  have 
b*th  of  us  by  one  Spirit  to  the  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the 
Father.  Father. 
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Jem*  Siicictys  Version.  Mr.  GrcciilieUts  Vertiuu. 

Gal.  VI.  15. 

*P*  *5  rr^n  o  -oi  Vr'n 

*yV,y}  ^  5 

Ftir  in  Jesus  tlic  ^lossiah  cir-  For  in  Jesus  the  i^Icssiah  nci- 
cunieision  and  uneircumcisiun  cun-  ther  circumcision  nor  uncircumci. 
nut,  but  a  new  food.  sum  availetli  (or  profiteth)  tny 

thing,  but  a  now  creature  (or  cna. 
tion). 

Rev.  XI.  2. 

itn  ^  TTpn  '«rnn-rwo  Ttn  jiVi  Vj'ni  y>np  -w 

^  ’  ’  ‘tt 

Rut  the  court  which  is  with-  Rut  the  court  which  is  without 
out  a  temple  cast  out,  aud  mea-  the  temple  leave,  and  measure  it 
sure  it  not,  &c.  not,  &c. 

Rev.  VII.  IG. 

tjw  yp:  hS  ^ 

Ami  he  shall  not  cast  a  sun  upon  And  the  snn  shall  not  smite 
them.  them. 


At  Matt.  xiv.  25,  the  Jew's’  Society’s  Version  reads,  rrrp'i  rtpenc' 

I  up  'vf  iVtn  cn^  i[yt:  tkz  ttV^,  the  legitimate  meaning  of  which,  ve 
apprehend,  would  be,  **  Aud  in  the  watch  of  the  fourth  part  of 
the  night  came  Jesus  unto  them,  going  upon  (or  it  might  be 
understood,  near;  as  ^  frcoucntly  signifies)  the  sea.”  Mr. 
Greenfield  has  expressed  it  without  the  slightest  ambiguity,  and 
in  elegant  Hebrew,  by,  sejn  h;  yrr  rntjUiq' 

“  And  in  the  fourth  watcli  of  the  niglit  Jesus  came  w’alkims 
(^ffjTaTJuv)  UPON  THE  FACE  of  the  sea  ”,  which  renders  the  mi¬ 
racle  immediately  apparent.  See  also  ver.  2G,  28,  and  29.  The 
former  version  implies  merely  that  Jesus  went  cither  bu  sea^  or 
t4pon  the  seat  it  might  be  either  in  a  boat  or  a  ship:  the  latter  can 
only  denote  that  our  Lord  walked  miraculously  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  ^V'ere  we  disposed  to  impute  criminal  in¬ 
tention  to  the  editors  of  the  Jews’  Society’s  Version,  we  might 
justly  ask.  Can  any  thing  be  worse  than  this  mode  of  explaining 
away  the  miracle  t 

Again,  at  John  ix.  1,  the  Version  of  the  Jews*  Society  incor¬ 
rectly  reads,  xSn^  -w  mo  “  And  in  his  passing  by  he 
saw  a  man  blind  from  uis  youth.”  Mr.  Greenfield,  with  a 
strict  regard  to  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  renden: 
I  sprfro  me  tw  Km  vn,  “  And  it  came  to  pass  when  he  passed 
by.  he  saw’  a  man  blind  from  uis  birth.”  1Ici*c  again,  the  s^ 
l>€ndous  nature  of  the  miracle  chiefly  depends  upon  the  cir* 
cuuujUucc  of  the  mau’s  having  been  born  blinds  which  circuw* 
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stance  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  obscurely  intimated  in  the  former 
Version. 

We  shall  now  give  a  literal  translation  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  the  Kpistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  each  of  those  Versions,  ns  a 
jpecimen  of  consecutive  composition. 

jen'x  Socu'ly*s  Version.  Mr,  GrccnJiehVs  Version, 

Galatians  iv. 

*  1.  Now  I  say,  The  heir  when  '  1.  Now  I  say,  The  heir,  os  long 
he  is  a  child  is  not  lH*tter  than  a  as  he  is  a  child,  differs  nothing 
wervant,  and  is  lord  of  all ;  from  a  servant,  though  he  is  lord 

of  all; 

2.  And  is  under  keepers  and  2.  But  is  under  stated  overseers 

stew’urds  until  the  appointed  times  and  governors,  until  the  time  ap* 
of  the  father.  pointtHl  by  the  father. 

3.  So  we,  when  we  were  chil-  3.  So  also  we,  when  we  were 

dreii,  wore  servants  under  the  children,  W’ere  in  subjection  to  the 
fiHiudations  of  the  earth :  first  principles  of  the  world : 

4.  Hut  wlion  the  fulness  of  the  4.  But  when  the  fulness  of  the 

time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  time  ^vas  come,  God  sent  forth  His 
8«n,  who  was  of  a  woman,  who  Son,  who  was  born  of  a  woman, 
was  under  the  law,  under  the  law, 

5.  To  redeem  them  that  were  5.  To  redeem  them  that  were 

under  the  law,  that  we  might  be  under  the  law,  that  w’e  might  re¬ 
taken  for  sons*  ceive  the  right  of  sons. 

C.  And  that  ye  are  sons,  God  6.  And  liecauseye  are  sons,  God 
hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His 
Hon  int<»  your  hearts,  exclaiming,  Son  into  your  hearts,  which  crieth, 
Abbu,  Father.  Ablwi,  Father. 

7*  Therefore  thou  art  no  more  7*  Therefore  thou  art  no  more 
1  servant,  hut  a  son  ;  and  if  a  son,  a  servant,  but  a  son  ;  and  if  a  son, 
an  heir  of  God  by  the  Messiah.  then  also  an  heir  of  God  through 

the  Messiah. 

B.  And  then,  when  ye  knew  not  8.  Nevertheless  then,  when  ye 
Oud,  ye  served  them  which  w’cre  knew  not  (rod,  ye  served  them 
ni>t  ginls  from  the  iK'ginning:  which  by  nature  are  no  gods: 

i*.  Hut  now,  when  ye  knew  9.  But  now,  when  ye  knew 
Gml,  or  rather  w’cre  known  of  God,  God,  or  rather  are  known  of  God, 
how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and 
poor  foundations  which  ye  would  meagre  elements  (or  first  princi- 
•en  c  again  ?  pies)  which  ye  desire  to  serve  again 

as  at  first  ? 

19.  Ye  observe  days,  and  10.  Ye  observe  days,  and 
Months,  and  set  times,  and  years.  months,  and  set  times,  and  years. 

11.  And  I  am  afraid  of  you,  11.  And  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest 
Irst  1  have  1)1*011  wearied  with  you  I  have  besto^ved  labour  upon  you 
in  vain*.  in  vain. 

*  Or,  as  the  words  might  signify,  “  lest  1  have  bestowed  labour  (to 
Wtude)  u|)ou  you  gratuitously.** 
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12.  Ho  as  I  am,  for  as  I  am  so 
arc  ve,  brethren  I  request  you :  ye 
have  injured  me  nothing. 

13.  And  ye  know  that  with 
wt'ak  of  the  riesh  I  preached  the 
gosjK'l  nnto  you  aforetime. 

14.  And  iny  temptation  wliich 

was  in  my  tiesh  ye  despised  not, 
nor  spit  ;  and  received  me 

os  an  angel  ot  (iod,  as  Jesus  the 
^lessiah. 

15.  Then  where,  blessed  are  ye? 
Ft»r  I  iH'ar  witness  of  you,  tliat  ye 
will  pluck  out  your  own  eyes  and 
give  them  to  me  if  it  were  able. 

in.  And  is  it  because  of  this  I 
liuve  l>ecome  to  you  an  enemy,  be¬ 
cause  1  sjH'ak  to  you  the  truth  ? 

17.  Vour  zealous  j>ersons,  it  is 
not  pH)d  ;  *  and  they  wtmld  bring 
you  out  to  Imi  zealous  for  them. 

18.  Ihit  it  is  good  to  be  zealous 
ft»r  a  good  thing  always,  and  not 
only  when  I  am  with  you. 

Ilk  iMy  children,  of  whom  I  tra¬ 
vail  in  birth  until  Messiah  has  been 
formed  in  you, 

20.  Ana  would  be  with  you 
now,  and  to  change  my  voice,  for 
1  am  straiteiuni  ainnit  you. 

21.  Tell  me,  ye  who  would  1)C 
under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear  the 
law  ? 

22.  For  it  is  written,  that  A- 
bniham  had  two  sons,  the  one  by 
the  bondmaid,  and  the  one  by  the 
frtH*  woman. 

2^1.  And  he  who  was  of  the 
lM)ndwoman  was  born  after  the 
Hcsli  ;  but  lie  who  was  of  the  free- 
woman  according  to  the  promise. 

24.  Now  they  are  in  a  simili¬ 
tude  ;  for  these  are  two  covenants ; 


Mr.  Greenfield's  Verston. 

12.  Be  as  I  am,  for  even  I  am 
as  ye  are,  brethren,  I  beseech  you: 
ye  have  injured  me  nothing. 

13.  And  ye  know  that  through 
weakness  of  the  flesh  I  pnniched 
the  Gospel  unto  you  formerly. 

14.  And  my  temptation  which 
was  in  my  flesh  ye  despised  not, 
nor  rejected  (o^Vyj)  ;  but  received 
me  as  an  angel  of  God,  as  Jesus 
the  Messiah. 

15.  Then  which  was  your  bless- 
edness  ?  For  1  am  your  witness, 
that  if  ye  could,  ye  would  have 
plucked  out  your  own  eyes,  and 
given  them  to  me. 

K).  Have  I  then  become  to  you 
an  enemy,  because  1  speak  unto 
you  the  truth  ? 

17*  They  arc  zealous  for  you, 
but  not  for  good  ;  and  they  desire 
to  lead  you  aside  that  ye  may  be 
zealous  for  them. 

18.  Hut  it  is  good  tolic  zealous 
in  a  good  thing  always,  and  not 
only  when  I  am  with  you. 

ID.  IMy  children,  of  whom  I 
travail  in  birth  again,  until  ^les- 
siah  be  formed  in  you, 

20.  I  desire  to  be  with  yon 
now,  and  to  change  my  sjiccch, 
for  I  am  in  doubt  of  you. 

21.  Tell  me,'  ye  who  desire  to 
be  under  the  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
the  law  ? 

22.  For  it  is  written,  that  Abra¬ 
ham  had  two  sons,  one  by  the 
bondmaid,  and  one  by  the  free- 
woman. 

23.  And  he  who  was  of  the 
bondwoman  was  born  after  the 
flesh  ;  but  he  who  was  of  the  free- 
woman  according  to  the  promise. 

24.  Now  these  arc  a  similitude ; 
for  they  are  two  covenants;  the 


•  We  scarcely  know  what  is  the  meaning  of 
almvc  is  the  only  sense,  or  rather  uousense,  which  we  could  extract  fro© 
these  words. 
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Jars'  Society  Version, 

tho  one  from  Mount  SinnI,  which 
i»  bom  for  service,  which  is  Ha- 
i  gar. 

For  llugiir  is  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia,  and  is  likened,  (or  cor- 
res{M>nds)  to  Jonisalem  at  this 
time,  and  is  served  wdth  her  sons. 

2<>.  Hut  Jerusalem  which  is 
above  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
rf  us  all. 

27*  For  it  is  written.  Rejoice 
thou  barren  that  beurest  not ; 
break  forth  into  joy  and  exult, 
thou  that  travailest  not ;  for  the 
children  »)f  the  desolate  are  more 
numerous  than  the  children  of  her 
aho  is  married. 

211.  Xow  we,  my  brethren,  are 
the  children  of  the  promise,  like 
Isaac. 

2ih  But  as  then  he  that  vi'as 
born  as  the  flesh  persecuted  him 
who  was  as  the  Spirit,  so  now. 

30.  But  what  saith  that  which 
is  written  ?  Cast  out  the  Imnd- 
woman  and  her  son :  for  the  son 
of  the  iMmdwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  the  son  of  the  free- 
woman. 

31.  Tlierefore,  my  brethren,  we 
are  not  children  of  the  bondwo¬ 
man,  but  children  of  the  free- 
woman. 


Mr.  Greenjiehr s  Version. 

one  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  bring- 
eth  forth  to  lionduge,  which  is 
Ilagur. 

25.  For  llagar  is  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia,  and  is  likened  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  at  this  time,  which  is  in 
subjection  with  her  sons. 

But  Jerusalem  which  is 
alxive  is  free,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all. 

27.  For  it  is  written.  Rejoice 
thou  barren  that  bearcat  not ; 
break  forth  into  joy  and  exult, 
thou  that  travailest  not ;  for  the 
children  of  the  desolate  arc  more 
numerous  than  the  children  of  her 
who  is  married. 

28.  Now  we,  brethren,  like 
Isaac,  are  children  of  the  promise. 

29.  But  as  then  he  that  was 
born  after  the  flesh  persecuted 
him  who  was  after  the  Spirit,  so 
also  now. 

30.  But  what  saith  the  Scrip¬ 
ture?  Cast  out  the  bondwoman 
and  her  son  ;  for  the  son  of  the 
bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir  with 
the  son  of  the  freewoman. 

31.  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are 
not  children  of  the  bondwoman, 
but  children  of  the  freewoman. 


Were  we  to  descend  to  minute  criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to 
adduce  from  the  Version  of  the  Jews’  Society,  examples  of  al¬ 
most  every  error  with  which  a  Translation  can  be  chargeable.  In¬ 
stances  of  erroneous  pointing,  erroneous  forms  of  Hebrew  words, 
and  erroneous  syntax,  as  well  as  erroneous  renderings,  occur  per¬ 
petually.  Of  false  concord,  wx  have  a  remarkable  instance  in 
Matt.  vi.  28,  which  is  thus  rendered :  ^  uiryi  ^9^ 

c;>in  dj'h  rni^  Here,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in¬ 

elegance  of  the  construction,  the  verbs  and  participles  should 
have  been  in  the  feminine  gender,  to  agree  wdih  “  lilies 
^hich,  though  masculine  in  form,  is  of  the  feminine  gen¬ 
der.  Besides  tllis  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  verb  am 
should  have  been  constructed  with  S  or  o,  and  not  with  Vv,  with 
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which  it  is  never  used.  Mr.  (•.  has  correctly  and  elcgamlv: 

:  rqp  tJh  n^VDy  h’^  •  rr^’'^2»n  rrn^  n^S. 

At  Matt.  viii.  3,  the  dews*  Society’s  \'ersion  reads, 

“  And  Ills  leprosy  was  cleansed  where  we  have  a  feminine 
nominative  and  a  niaseuliuc  verb.  It  should  have  been 
Hut  as  no  could  properly  he  clean,  Mr.  (i.  more  correctly 

renders,  “  And  he  was  clcansetl  from  his  leprosy**.' 

Thus  also  in  Matt.  xii.  lo,  the  former  translation  is,  tyn  rrrv> 
Snw^  r;  Kvr»,  “  Aiul  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
his  first”,  where  n'-w,  a  feminine  noun  is  cpialified  by  n  a  mascu¬ 
line  adjective.  At  Matt.  xv.  Id,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mas¬ 
culine  noun,  has  a  feminine  verb  which  being  the  active 

form  of  Piel,  affords  this  extraordinary  version,  “  Every  plant 
which  my  Father  w  ho  is  in  heaven  hath  not  planted  shall  root 
up’*,  or  perhaps,  “taki:  root**.  Mr.  (i.  accurately  renders, 
rtr  “  shall  he  rooted  up  **,  which,  being  in  the  masculine,  agrees 
with  its  nominative  vro  “  plant  **. 

Of  false  government  of  verbs,  the  following  instances  may  Ik? 
cited  from  the  .lews*  Society*^  Version  :  Matt,  x.dd,  is  rendered 
Rt>d  'oCripji,  instead  of  '5  and  tTpw.  The  verb  trr, 
ill  the  sense  of  denyinfr,  is  unitorinly  constructed  with  the  abla¬ 
tive  (anil  once  with  a  dative)  but  never  with  an  accusative:  see 
Lev.  v.  ^M,  2"^,  dob.  viii.  IS.  Isa.  lix.  13,  &c.  Again,  at  Matt, 
xvii.  lo,  we  have  tw;  Vcj,  instead  of  Sh  Sc;  ;  and  at  Matt.  xx. 
1?8,  instead  of  as  Mr.  Greenfield  has  accurately 

rendered.  This  latter  passage,  indeed,  is  perfectly  unintelli¬ 
gible  according  to  such  a  mode  of  construction ;  the  only  kind 
of  sense  it  will  bear  being,  “  As  a  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  to  him,”  ^c. 

As  instances  of  poetical  instead  of  prosaic  forms,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  adduce  the  fre(|ucnt  occurrence  of  for  'Vja,  and 
V23  for  3  or  ^>*3.  See  Matt.  xiii.  dO.  xv.  ^0,  et  alibi  frcf/ucnier. 

The  use  of  conjunctions  copulative  instead  of  disjunctive, 
finins  another  important  class  of  erroneous  renderings,  which 
the  following  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate :  Matt.  x.  57, 
'5*5:5  nrwn  “He 

who  hloveth  his  father  and  his  mother  (more)  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me;  and  he  who  loveth  his  son  and  daughter  (more) 
than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.”  As  it  stands,  we  question  whether 
a  dew  w  ould  understand  the  mode  of  expression,  indejKjndently 
of  it  s  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Greenfield*s  Version  is : 

:  'V  -yps*  v  S;5*nH  ar»*o»  •  *‘2  rrt'  >::>»  •  'rap  ■vnS'  “  I  le  who 

loveth  his  father,  on  his  mother,  moke  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me;  and  he  who  loveth  his  son,  or  his  daughter,  more  than 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.”  *rhe  same  error  is  still  more  glaring 
in  rendering  Matt.  xix.  iJJ),  which  stands  thus  in  the  Version 
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of  the  Jews’  Society  :  rr^  d>o  3^^  ern^  at?! 

“and  wliosoever  shall  leave  houses,  and  brethren,  and 
Msters,  AND  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 
laiuls,”  cS-'C.  Here,  the  original  is  in  each  of  these  cases  S,  which 
Mr.  («•  thus  renders  by  the  correspondent  Hebrew  sm  on:  -Vj! 
^  V  rr^  w  3^  Sh  dti^*  Sm  ern^  3^  i82>»  “  And  w’ho- 

soiver  shall  leave  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father, 
OR  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,”  &c.  The  omission 
of  emphatic  negatives  occurs  in  the  former  Version  very  fre¬ 
quently ;  as  at  Matt.  vi.  20.  x.  0,  &c.,  and  with  instances  of 
barharous  renderings  we  might  occupy  whole  pages.  Wc  must 
make  room  for  the  following.  For  tov  c<r«  avd^wTov,  “  the  inner 
man’’,  the  Jewish  Version  employs  3S,  “heart”.  Mr.  G.  ren¬ 
ders  literally  by  dw,  literally,  “  the  inner  Adam  ”,  or  man, 
a|)hrase  familiar  to  the  Jews,  and  exceedingly  expressive.  See 
Korn.  vii.  22.  Eph.  iii.  IG.  For  xaivorwf,  “newness”,  the  for¬ 
mer  rendering  has  simply  rr^  “new”,  or  “  something  new  ”.  Mr. 
G.  employs  the  well  known  llabhinical  term  cm,  Rom.  vi.  4*. 
vii.  (>.  0  TTixXaio;  dvQ^uTTogy  “  the  old  man  ”,  the  former  Trans¬ 

lator  renders  by  ean,  l?lph.  iv.  22.  Col.  iii.  9,  which  we  ap¬ 
prehend  would  be  unintelligtble  to  a  Jew;  and  in  Rom.  vi.  G, 
if  it  were  understood,  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
“our  old  husband  ”.  Mr.  G.  has  well  rendered  it  by 
“the  old  Adam”,  or  man,  a  phrase  familiar  to  every  Jew. 

But  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  our  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  tw^o  Versions.  More 
than  enough  has  been  adduced  to  shew,  that  the  parties  who 
have  impeached  Mr.  Greenfield’s  competency,  orthodoxy,  and 
fidelity  as  an  editor  of  the  Scriptures,  are  themselves  implicated, 
to  an  inexcusable  extent,  in  the  very  delinquency  with  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  anticipation.  Had  the  Hebrew  Testa¬ 
ment  of  the  Jews’  Society,  which  has  had  the  benefit  of  all  Mr. 
Boys’s  learning,  and  Mr.  Thelwall’s  orthodoxy,  and  the  distin¬ 
guishing  patronage  of  the  Edinburgh  Committee, — been  pre¬ 
pared  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl  Street  Com¬ 
mittee,  what  would  then  have  been  said  of  its  disgraceful 
blunders,  its  awful  ^)erversion  of  the  sacred  text,  and  its  Soci- 
nian  tendency  ?  \V  hat  terms  w'ould  have  sufficiently  expressed 
the  pious  horror  of  Robert  Haldane  at  this  worse  than  Turkish 
▼eision?  Can  any  thing  in  Ali  Bey’s  Translation  savour  more 
strongly  of  Socinianism  than  the  substitution  of  my  Lord  for 
the  Lord,— of  a  Son  of  God,  for  the  Son  of  God  ?  •  Mr. 
Thelwall  has  the  cool  eftrontery  to  ask,  *  Can  we  imagine  that 
‘  the  Bible  Society  would  ever  have  selected  a  person  so  deeply 
’  tainted  with  neology  as  the  lilditor  of  Bagster’s  Comprehen- 
’  sivc  Bible,  to  fill  an  office  of  such  solemn  responsibility  as  that 
’of  general  su|)erintendant  of  Translations,  unless  those  same 
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•  false  principles  had  been  at  work,  which  are  manifested  in 
‘  their  unhallowed  connexion  with  blasphemers  of  Our  Lord!’* 
With  equal  propriety  might  it  be  asked,  Would  the  Jews*  So. 
ciety  have  entrusted  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  to 
persons  deeply  tainted  with  neology,  unless  those  false  prin¬ 
ciples  had  been  at  work,  which  are  manifested  in  their  un. 
hallowed  connexion  with  unconverted  Jews  and  very  Jewish 
Christians?  Hut  let  us  not  be  understood  as  imputing  any 
other  blame  to  the  Committee  of  the  London  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  than  that  of  reposing  too 
implicit  confidence  in  their  Hebrew  and  Theological  Tutor,  the 
Ex-editor  of  the  Jewish  Expositor,  and  his  worthy  friend  late 
of  Amsterdam,  and  of  being  somewhat  too  liberal  towanls  the 
parties  who  have  contrived  to  make  of  the  Hebrew  Testament 
so  miserable  a  job.  The  sooner  the  Society  dispense  with  the 
further  services  of  Messrs.  Boys  and  Thelwall,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  resj^ectability  and  interests  of  that  Society.  Com¬ 
mon  decency  ought  to  have  restrained  the  stipendiaries  of  one 

*  The  Editors  of  the  Dublin  Christian  ExamimT,  a  publication  not 
verv  likely  to  favour  Xeologists  or  Dissenters,  reprobate,  in  mild  but 
decided  terms,  the  unprincipled  attack  uixin  the  Comprehensive  Bible 
l)y  Mr.  Thelwall  and  his  colleagues.  ‘  After  having  for  years  {rnssed 
‘  curn*iit  *,  they  say,  *  among  the  students  of  divinity,  after  having  oc- 
‘  copied  the  library  table  and  the  study,  and  received  the  approliation 

*  of  many  of  the  most  pious  and  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy,  it  was 
‘  suddenly  disan'rred  to  Ik?  a  most  pernicious  publication,  its  notes  to 
‘  Ik?  fniught  with  infidelity,  and  its  Editor  denounced  in  the  most  un- 

*  measured  terms  as  a  neologian . We  have  spoken  to  many  of 

‘  the  most  pious  and  accurate  divines  of  our  acquaintance,  nho  hntt 

*  used  his  liihlc  for  years;  and  they  confessed  that  they  were  not 
‘  quick-sighted  enough  to  discover  his  neology,  and  we  confess  our- 

*  selves  to  have  laUiured  under  the  same  blindness.  Unsatisfactory 

*  notes  iK*cur  ;  illustrations  are  to  Ik?  found  that  do  not  illustrate  any 

*  thing  but  the  Editor’s  learning ;  and  many  careless  expressions,  and 

*  many  unintentional  misrepresentations ;  but  we  fear  that  the  evi- 

*  denci'  on  which  Mr.  Greenfield  is  convicted  of  neology,  would  justify 
‘  a  bill  of  indictment  against  tnaU  comment aUtrs  in  our  ofvn  and  aU 

*  other  languages;  would  bring  in  Prideaux,  and  Hall,  and  Light- 

*  foot,  and  Taylor  guilty  of  misprision  of  infidelity . In  fine, 

‘  we  arc  inclined  to  think,  that  the  fear  of  imputed  neology,  w’hicb 
‘  wag  npplieil  with  so  much  justice  and  zeal  to  the  systematic  errors  d 

*  Mr.  Milnmn’s  History  of  the  Jews,  may  be  carried  too  far;  that  it 
‘  may  le;nl  fnun  amtion  in  the  application  of  learning  and  reasoning 

to  their  banishment  from  the  study  of  theoI(^y ;  and  thus,  that  di* 
‘  vine  science  may  be  reiluccd  from  the  manly  and  noble  form  it  ^ 

*  sumod  under  our  older  divines,  to  the  meagre  and  lifeless  mass  which 
‘  ignorance  and  prejudice  tend  to  produce  *  Christ.  Exam.  July,  HUl* 
pp.  5011,  60. 
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religious  Institution  from  putting  themselves  forward  in  attack¬ 
ing  the  officers  and  committee  of  another ;  and  ordinary  dis¬ 
cretion  would  have  withheld  men  of  such  slender  attainments 
from  setting  up  as  ceiisors-general  of  Biblical  criticism  and  lite¬ 
rature.  But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  whole  business 
is,  the  unscrupulous  disregard — not  merely  of  candour  and 
charity,  but  of  fairness  and  veracity,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Green¬ 
field’s  calumniators. 

Is  it  hy  such  unhallowed  means  these  misguided  men,  duped 
by  their  own  passions,  can  think  to  promote  the  cause  of  the 
Kfdeemcr,  and  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Truth?  Can  a  zeal 
for  ortluuloxy  atone  for  an  nntinomian  morality?  Alas!  how 
often  has  Religion  sustained  ll>e  deepest  w’ouiuls  in  the  house 
of  her  friends.  The  aspect  of  the  religious  world,  certainly, 
does  not  warrant  the  opinion,  that  the  spread  of  Neologism  is 
to  be  apprehended  as  the  peculiar  danger  of  the  present  crisis, 
so  nuicli  as  that  of  a  shallow,  boastful,  proud,  intolerant,  ruth¬ 
less  fanaticism. 


Art.  V.  The  Life  of  the  Rn\  John  JVesley,  A.M.  Founder  of  the 

Methodist  Societies,  By  Hichard  Watson.  Small  dvo.  pp.  379. 

Price  iki,  London,  Id31. 

^'^1118  is  a  seasonable  and  admirably  executed  book.  Wc 
^  have  had  enough,  and  somewhat  more  than  enough,  of 
mere  life  and  adventure  writing,  concerning  John  Wesley;  but 
Hc  have  not,  until  now,  obtained  a  biography  at  once  brief  and 
coiiiprchcnsivc,  attractive  but  not  superficial,  well  argued  and 
of  excellent  composition.  Dr.  Whitehead,  a  man  of  sound 
knowledge  and  clear  head,  was  by  no  means  a  lively  writer,  nor 
did  he  make  a  dexterous  use  of  his  materials  :  he  was  didactic 
''heie  he  should  have  been  descriptive,  prolix  where  light¬ 
ness  and  rapidity  were  expedient,  and  accumulative  where  se¬ 
lection  was  called  for,  both  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
the  habits  of  general  readers.  Still,  he  was  an  able  man,  and 
he  produced  an  able  book ;  but  he  was  harshly  treated  :  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  were  by  no  means  advantageous- to  the  execution  of  his 
task.  Mr.  Moore’s  volumes  are  a  very  different  affair:  inter¬ 
esting  certainly,  because  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  life  of 
Wesley,  can  hardly  be  otherwise,  but  containing,  as  we  think, 
jew  independent  claims  on  admiration.  Of  Dr.  Southey’s  work, 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  speak :  written  ad  captandum  and 
'»ith  a  thorough  science  of  the  various  arts  by  which  a  book 
may  be  made  attractive,  and  a  holy  cause  rendered,  in  the  set¬ 
ting  forth,  at  once  interesting  and  ridiculous,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  that  mischievous  narrative  without  admiration  of  its  skilful 
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ronstruction,  aiul  contempt  for  the  spirit  of  perversion  and  per^ 
sijia^e  uliich  casts  disgrace  on  its  spirit  and  motives.  Mr, 
Watson  has,  already,  in  one  memorable  instance,  chastised  thh 
evil  temper ;  and  he  lias,  in  the  present  volume,  forcibly,  though 
with  perfect  good-breeding,  rebuked  the  bad  taste  and  worse 
feeling  which  stimulated  its  excesses.  Of  the  flippant  sarcasms 
with  which  the  Laureate  has  mingled  his  praises  of  the  early 
heroes  of  Methodism,  Mr.  W.  well  observes,  that  ‘  similar  sar- 
‘  casms  have  been  cast  by  infidels  upon  all  who,  in  every  age, 

‘  have  sulFered  for  the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  like  those  in  which 
‘  Dr.  Southey  has  indulged,  they  were  intended  to  darken  the 

*  lustre  of  that  patient  courage  which  sprang  out  of  love  to  the 

*  Saviour  and  the  souls  of  men,  by  resolving  it  into  spiritual 
‘  pride,  and  a  desire  to  render  themselves  conspicuous.* 

Among  the  many  admirable  (lualities  which  distinguished  the 
eminent  man  whose  likeness,  ably,  if  somewhat  favourably 
limned,  now  lies  hefore  us,  there  is  none  more  remarkable  than 
the  skill  and  clear  jiulgemeiit  which  he  exercised  in  the  choice 
t)f  his  coadjutors;  and  to  this,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  has 
it  always  appeared  to  us  tliat  the  steady  progress  and  perma¬ 
nent  esUhlishment  of  Methodism  were  owing.  There  cannot 
be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Wesley,  absorbed  in 
the  love  of  pow or,  sought  only  for  eflicient  tools :  he  looked  out 
for  fellow-workers,  and  he  was  providentially  enabled  in  the 
exercise  of  his  own  clear  sagacity,  to  find  them.  They  were  a 
gallant  band.  Some  of  them  we  have  known,  and  we  could, 
were  this  the  place,  w  rite  concerning  them,  that  which  should 
vivivlly  illustrate  the  excellence  of  their  personal  and  ministerial 
character.  We  could  prove,  by  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
these  men,  and  to  circumstances  not  under  the  cognizance  of 
Wesley’s  past  or  present  Biographers,  that,  though  he  might 
reeplire  subordination,  as  an  indispensable  element  in  his  great 
work,  he  did  not  understand  it  to  imply  subserviency.  Wc  in¬ 
timately  knew'  an  individual  whose  rare  vigour  of  intellect  and 
firm  maintenance  of  that  which  he  felt  to  be  right,  must  have 
made  all  expectation  of  standing  with  him  in  any  other  relation 
than  that  of  unassuming  friendship,  utterly  vain.  He  was 
among  the  personal  friends  of  John  Wesley,  and,  although  a 
member  of  his  society,  frecpiently  gave  a  strong  opinion  against 
that  which  appeared  to  him  objectionable.  Mr.  W.  invariably 
replied  by  urging  his  personal  assisUincc  as  a  preacher;  and 
we  still  possess  the  brief  and  characteristic  note  which,  in 
answer  to  some  such  expostulation  as  we  liave  described, 
presses  on  the  remonstrant  the  expediency  of  putting  his  orn 
shoulder  to  the  u'ork. 

W  0  have  indulged  thus  far  tliis  somewhat  desultory  vein,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  wc  have  no  intention  of  subjecting  this  memoir  to 
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systematic  review,  llavini;  then  touched  on  tlie  charactei'istic 
qualities  of  the  princioal  biographers  of  Wesley,  we  resume 
our  coiiiiuent  only  for  the  purpose  of  plaeiug  Mr.  Watson  dc- 
ciiledly  at  their  head.  His  selection  of  facts  has  l)een  so  judi¬ 
ciously  made,  Ins  references  and  citations  are  so  liappily  intro¬ 
duced,  his  discussions  and  explanations  so  impressively  delivered, 
that  his  modest  manual  is  not  merely  to  he  taken  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  larger  works;  it  may  very  fairly  su})ersedc  them. 
One  sample  of  his  manner  we  shall  give ;  and  we  douht  not 
that  our  readers  will,  with  us,  admire  the  consummate  skill  with 
which  an  apparently  defensive  effusion  is  made  to  serve  as  the 
medium  of  a  most  unqualified  eulogy. 

*  It  is  nothing  new  for  the  Methodists  to  endure  reproach,  nn<l  to 
be  subject  to  misrepresentations.  Perhaps  something  of  an  exclu¬ 
sive  spirit  may  have  grown  up  amongst  us  iu  const'queuce  ;  but, 
if  so,  it  has  this  palliation,  that  we  are  quite  as  expansive  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  \vc  have  been  placed  could  lead  any  reasonable 
man  to  anticipate.  It  might  alnn^t  l)e  said  of  us,  Lo,  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone.*’  The  high  Churchman  has  porsecutetl  us  because 
we  are  separatists  ;  the  high  Dissenter  has  often  looked  UjHm  ns  with 
hostility,  because  \ve  would  not  see  that  an  Establishment  nectnisarily, 
and  in  .ve,  involved  a  sin  against  the  supremacy  of  Christ ;  the  rigid 
Calvinist  has  disliked  us  because  W'e  hold  the  redemption  of  all  men ; 
the  Pclagianized  Arminian,  because  we  contend  for  salvation  by  grace ; 
the  Antiiiomiun,  liecausc  w’c  insist  upon  the  per|K‘tual  obligation  of  the 
moral  law  ;  the  IMoralist,  because  we  exalt  faith  ;  the  disaffected,  lie- 
cause  we  hold  that  loyalty  and  religion  are  inseparable  ;  the  political 
Tor>',  liccause  he  cannot  think  that  separatists  from  the  Church  can  be 
loval  to  the  throne ;  the  philosopher,  liecausc  he  deems  us  fanatics ; 
wliilst  semi -inti del  lilicnils  genendly  exclude  us  from  all  share  in  their 
lilH-'rality,  except  it  lie  in  their  liberality  of  abuse.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  have  occasionally  licen  favoured  with  a  smile,  though  somewhat  of 
a  condescending  one,  from  the  lofty  Churchman ;  and  often  with  a 
fraternal  embrace  from  pious  and  lilicral  Dissiuiters  :  and  if  we  act 
upon  the  ])rinciples  left  us  by  our  great  founder,  wc  shall  make  a 
meek  and  lowly  temper  an  essential  part  of  our  religion :  and,  after 
his  example,  move  onu'ard  in  the  path  of  doing  good,  through  “honour 
and  dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  g<KKl  rcjKirt,*’  rememliering  that 
one  fundamental  principle  of  Wesleyan  Methmlism  is  anti-skctari- 

AMSJI  AND  A  CATHOLIC  SPIRIT.*  pp.  372,  373. 

Something  might  be  said  on  one  or  two  of  these  points,  es- 
^cially  the  last;  but  we  wdll  have  no  controversy  with  Mr. 

atson ;  and  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  him  with  only  one 
hirtlicr  remark.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Wesley,  prefixed  to  the 
volume,  is  beautifully  engraved  by  Dean,  and  has  evidently 
been  very  carefully  painted*  by  the  Academician,  Jackson,  from 
*  collation  of  the  various  extant-likenesses,  aided  liy  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  survivors.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  features 
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arc  somewhat  exaj^geratccl,  niul  tliat  they  by  no  means  give  the 
singularly  graceful  character  of  Wesley’s  mild,  yet  |>enetrating 
countenance.  Our  memorial  impressions  are  strong,  although 
juvenile;  and  on  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  portrait  given  hy  Dr. 
Whitehead,  and,  we  believe,  re }R'ated  hy  ^Ir.  Moore.  We  well 
remember  the  miniature  from  which  Fittler  made  the  engraxing: 
it  was  elaborately  and  beautifully  finished,  but  it  wanted  spirit; 
it  did  not  give  the  animation,  nor  suggest  the  play  of  the  living 
features ;  hut  their  form  and  their  harmonious  combination 
were  correctly  expressed. 

Art.  VI.  Memoirs  if  Count  Lavalietie.  Written  by  Himself.  In 
two  \^)lllInos.  bvo.  pp.  1)21.  London.  1331. 

^I^UKSF  volumes  will,  we  are  quite  sure,  exceedingly  disap- 
*  point  the  expectations  that  may  have  been  raised  hy  the 
name  of  Lavallette,  and  the  interesting  circumstances  in  which, 
at  one  critical  period  of  his  life,  he  was  placed.  The  favour¬ 
ed  and  devoted  friend  of  Napoleon,  his  companion  in  some 
of  his  most  hrilliant  campaigns,  and,  apparently,  much  in  the 
hahit  of  personal  intercourse  with  that  distinguished  man, — mi¬ 
nisterially  employed  in  a  confidential  department,  and  mixed 
up  xx’ith  many  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Emperor’s 
life, — it  might  have  been  anticipated  that  his  memoirs  xxould  he 
filled  with  valuable  illustration,  and  that  light  would  be  thrown 
on  intrigues  and  events,  now  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Of 
this,  however,  there  is  very  little ;  we  have  found  a  marvellously 
small  allotment  of  original  matter,  and  a  sufficiently  abundant 
supply  of  what  was  previously  familiar.  Count  Lavallette  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  an  amiable  and  somewhat  accomplished 
person,  of  gentlemanly  feelings  and  deportment,  pleasant  in  so¬ 
ciety,  clear-headed  in  business,  and  irreproachable  in  private 
life,  but,  withal,  not  remarkable  for  a  powerful  or  penetrating 
mind.  That  his  master  held  his  character  in  esteem,  and  at¬ 
tached  value  to  his  services,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  the 
fact,  that  he  promoted  his  marriage  wdth  a  lady  of  the  Beau- 
harnais  family,  and  from  the  friendly  regard  which  he  appears 
to  have  always  entertained  towards  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be 
deeply  and  unalterably  attached  to  his  person  and  fortune. 
Something  l>eyond  these  average  qualities  is,  however,  requisite 
in  the  composition  of  historical  memoirs ;  and  the  worthy  Count 
has  not  succeeded  in  exhibiting  either  profound  political  saga¬ 
city,  shrew«lness  of  observation,  or  anything  beyond  a  fair  and 
merchantable  talent  for  writing.  He  was  not  only  an  observer 
of  the  successive  ]H*riods  of  the  Revolution,  but,  in  various  ways, 
personally  engaged  in  many  both  of  its  earlier  and  later  move¬ 
ments  and  collisions;  yet,  wc  have  not  observed  anything  really 
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inij>ortant  that  iniglit  not  have  l>ccn  obtained  from  obvious  and 
I  very -day  sources  of  information.  We  except  from  this  com¬ 
ment,  the  details  of  his  escape :  tliey  are  clearly  and  interestingly 
told,  and,  for  the  first  time,  supply  a  complete  narrative  of  an 
event  which  rescued  from  sanguinary  policy,  one,  at  least,  of  its 
intended  victims.  We  shall  not  carry  our  readers  through  the 
connnon-places  of  the  French  Revolution;  nor  shall  we  linger 
over  a  memoir  which  does  not  supply  a  stimulating  text  for  de- 
jjoripiion  or  discussion,  connected  with  that  great  series  of  events. 
It  will  he  quite  sufficient,  in  the  present  instance,  if  we  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  more  interesting  circumstances  contained  in  these 
volumes,  and  furnish  our  readers  with  the  means  of  judging  for 
themselves  respecting  the  value  of  Lavallette’s  communications. 

Lavallettc  was  a  Parisian,  and  the  date  of  his  birth  is  given, 
without  month  or  day,  as  1789.  His  education  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  his  destination  was  the  church :  his  instructors, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  an  efficient  class,  since  a 
tuition  of  eight  years  left  him  slenderly  provided  witli  Latin, 
and  with  so  small  a  viaiicum  of  Greek,  as  very  soon  to  slip  com¬ 
pletely  from  his  memory.  He  complains,  and  very  justly,  of  the 
neglect,  or  miscalculation,  which  excluded  from  the  system  of 
instruction,  the  history  of  his  own  country,  concerning  which  he 
was  left  in  entire  ignorance.  We  fear  that  the  same  reproach, 
is  too  applicable  to  our  own  methods  of  training,  whether  aca¬ 
demic  or  domestic :  a  few  meagre  dates  and  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  may,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  be  worked  into  the  memo¬ 
ry,  but  the  fair  understanding  of  the  national  progress  and  vi¬ 
cissitudes,  is  but  rarely  attained,  oven  by  those  of  riper  years. 
Lavallettc  aflcrwards  turned  his  views  to  law ;  but  bis  attention 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  occupied  with  general  reading,  and 
amid  this  uncertainty  of  object,  he  found  himself,  at  once,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  impulses  and  activities  of  the  Revolution.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  national  guard ;  and  he  describes  many 
of  the  scenes  at  which  he  was  present,  mixing,  however,  in  his 
statements,  so  much  of  inaccuracy  as  to  make  his  details  but  of 
little  value ;  nor  is  the  matter  much  mended  by  the  perpetual 
blunders  made  in  the  orthography  of  proper  names, — a  fault,  of 
course,  existing  only  in  the  translation,  lie  was  at  the  Tuilerics 
on  the  10th  of  August,  and  his  testimony  confirms  the  received 
opinions  as  to  the  inadequacy  and  even  absurdity  of  tlic  plan  of 
defence,  while  the  assault  was  conducted  with  skill  and  intre- 

S.  During  all  this  time,  he  had  distinguislicd  himself  os  a 
5t,  and  the  massacres  of  September  warned  him  that  he 
could  not  remain  at  Paris  with  impunity;  he  therefore  determined 
on  joining  the  army.  His  habits  of  reading  were  of  use  to  him 
bore ;  he  read  sundry  elementary  works  on  the  art  of  war,  and 
bis  comnKinding  oiticer  taught  liiin  strategy  and  castrametatioii. 
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lie  speedily  attained  the  rank  of  serjeant,  and  was  soon  after¬ 
ward  transferred,  with  the  epaulettes  of  suh-lieutenant,  to  the 
army  of  the  Uliinc.  We  shall  not  relate  the  particulars  of  hU 
service,  but  insert,  for  general  benefit,  the  following  receipt  for 
the  manufacture  of  courage. 

‘  I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  my  horse  when  in  the  direction  of 
the  balls ;  I  crossed  too  rapidly  the  field  of  action ;  and  I  frequently 
went  a  round-about  way,  when  I  could  have  nulc  straight  l)ofure  me. 

1  blushed  at  such  foolish  conduct,  and  schooled  myself  so  well,  that 
case-shot  soon  lost  all  |K)wer  of  embarrassing  me.  It  requirwl  time 
iH'forc  I  arrived  at  that  degree  of  sclf-^iossossion.  How  often  did  I 
not  go  back  and  place  myself  purposely  in  the  middle  of  the  fire !  How 
s;itisfied  I  was  when  1  had  remained  long  in  such  a  situation !' 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and,  in  the 
rising  of  the  Sections  in  Vendemiaire,  served  for  the  (irst  time 
under  Honapartc.  lie  was  next  engaged  in  the  w’ar  of  La 
Vendee,  and  obtained,  through  the  friemlly  recommendation  of 
lieneral  Paraguay  d’Uilliers,  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  to  Uona- 
parte,  a  short  time  previously  to  the  battle  of  llivoli.  Laval- 
Ictte’s  own  notion  respecting  himself  was,  evidently,  that  his 
genius  was  decidedly  military ;  but  his  general  seems  to  have 
iH'en  of  a  diflerent  opinion,  and  to  have  mainly  employed  him 
in  civil  matters.  In  these  he  was  freely  and,  it  should  appear, 
advantageously  trusted  ;  since  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  at  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  Executive  Directory,  and 
liis  representations  to  Bonaparte  are  described  as  having 
strongly  influenced  the  determination  of  that  subtle  ])olitician. 
Again,  when  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  went  to 
Uastadt  as  a  negotiator,  and  speedily  left  it  for  weightier  mat¬ 
ters,  he  ordered  Lavallctte  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  watch¬ 
ing  events  upon  the  spot.  As  aide-de-camp,  he  accompanied  his 
commaiuler  to  Egypt ;  and  one  of  his  earlier  duties  was  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  police  of  Cairo,  in  conjunction  with  an  Aga  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose. 

‘  The  Aga  was  at  that  time  a  (Jreek,  called  Barthelemi.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  guards,  the  executioner,  and  his  serviints.  We 
walked  with  a  solemn  pace,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  Aga,  all  the  pod- 
Lirs  in  the  stri'ots,  luid  those  whose  conscience  W’iis  not  quite  cli*ar,  im¬ 
mediately  disapiH'ared.  In  the  Hue  du  Petit  Thouars  he  stomp'd 
facing  a  cotfee-liouse ;  ami  his  stick-bearer,  wlio  walked  bt'fi>rc  nim, 
dragged  along  by  force  a  man,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  questions. 
The  jHwr  fellow  answered  in  great  confusion.  After  reflecting  for  » 
moment,  the  Cadi  slowly  made  a  horizontal  motion  w'ith  his  right 
hand,  and  we  gravely  coiitinncd  our  w’alk.  The  gesture  of  the  Csdi 
ajqH'ared  singular  to  me.  When  we  had  got  thirty  steps  further,  I 
turned  round,  and  seeing  a  group  of  |htsous  assembled  before  the  cof* 
lee-lu>use,  I  spurred  my  horsi*,  and  JH-Tccivcd  with  horror  a  mutilated 
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ci)r|)S4%  ainl  tlu»  oxociitionor  wlmly  pnttin"  a  Inimnn  lu'nd  into  his  l»a". 
••  Wliat 's  thr  nioaiiini^  of  tliis  ?”  'said  I  to  the  C'adi.  “  Oh/*  nnswoml 
ho  m»lly,  “  that  fellow  had  a  share  in  the  relicllion  of  Cairo,  and 
f^t'ajHnl  niy  vengeance.”  I  insisted  on  his  putting  the  whole  affair  re¬ 
gularly  down  in  writing,  to  he  comniunicateil  to  the  Genend-in-Chief. 
In  all  probability  the  unfortunate  man  was  guilty  ;  but  1  am  con¬ 
vinced,  that  my  presence,  and  the  wish  to  give  an  example  of  severe 
justice,  were  the  real  causes  of  his  death.  For  the  rest,  executions  of 
this  sort  were  not  rare.  The  Cadi  never  went  out  but  accompanied 
by  the  hangman.  The  smallest  infraction  of  the  police  laws  was  pu¬ 
nished  by  blows  on  the  soles  of  the  feet, — a  punishment  from  which 
ibo  women  themselves  are  not  exempted.* 

Lavallette  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Syria,  and  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre.  While  Honaparte  was 
reconnoitring  that  fortress,  the  Turks  threw  shells  among  the 
groupe,  with  such  precision  that  one  entered  the  ground,  three 
paces  from  the  General,  and  another  burst  in  the  midst  of  eleven 
soldiers  w  ho  were  ]>reparing  their  joint  breakfast,  and  killed 
them  all.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  resolute  maintenance 
of  this  ruinous  fortress;  and  tlic  following  extract  may  serve  to 
shew  the  dilficulties  which  the  skill  that  directed  the  defence, 
threw  in  the  way  of  the  assailants. 

*  The  General -in-chicf  could  not  resolve  to  order  the  fourteenth  as¬ 
sault  ;  but  the  grenadiers  and  most  of  the  oHiccrs  who  had  already  l)een  in 
the  town,  insisted  in  so  pressing  a  manner  for  leave  to  go  up  <mce  more, 
that  the  general-in-chief,  after  having  got  the  breach  widened,  let  iheiii 
advance  again.  (Jeneral  Kleber  ])laced  himself  on  the  reverse  of  the 
f(»sse,  where,  sw'ord  in  hand,  he  animated  his  tnwps  w’ith  his  stentorian 
voice,  amidst  the  dead  and  the  dying.  On  looking  on  that  gigantic 
figure,  a  whole  hcnid  taller  than  the  rest  of  the  soldiers,  one  might 
have  taken  him  for  one  of  the  heroes  of  Homer.  The  noise  and 
smoke  of  the  cannon, — the  cries  of  the  soldiers, — the  roaring  of  the 
Turks, — our  troops  rushing  on  the  enemy,  made  our  hearts  l>eat  with 
enthusiasm.  Nolsidy  doubted  but  tbc  town  w'ould  bo  taken ;  when 
suddeiilv  the  column  stopped.  General  Bonajwrte  had  placed  himself 
in  the  broach  battery,  to  examine  once  more  the  movements  of  the 
anniy.  He  had  fixed  his  glass  bctw'cen  the  fascines  of  the  battery, 
when  a  ball  from  the  town  struck  the  superior  fascine ;  and  the  Gene¬ 
ral-in-chief  fell  into  the  arms  of  General  Berthicr.  Wc  thought  him 
killed ;  but  fortunately  he  had  not  been  touched ;  his  fall  was  only  nil 
effect  of  the  commotion  of  the  air.  In  vain  General  Berthicr  pressed 
him  to  retire :  he  received  one  of  those  harsh  and  dry  replies,  after 
which  no  one  dared  insist.  While  wc  were  examining  the  singular 
absence  of  all  motion  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  a  bullet  entered  the 
head  of  vonng  Arrighi,  who  was  staiuling  between  the  Gcncrabin- 
rhief  ami  me.  Some  others  wore  killed  aftorw'ards,  Genoml  Ikinn- 
?arte  still  refusing  to  retire.  At  last  wt  learned  what  w'ns  the  ol>stacle 
d>at  prevented  the  troops  from  advancing.  In  the  interval  lietwecn 
the  two  assaults,  the  enemy  bud  tilled  up  a  wide  ditch  w'itli  all  sorts 
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of  intlammablc  matter,  so  that  repeatcil  ami  terrible  explosions  killoi 
nil  those  that  came  near  it.  It  was  too  broad  to  be  crossed;  there 
were  no  means  of  turning  it ;  and  our  soldiers  stood  before  that  insur- 
iiioiiiiUdile  obstacle,  enraged  at  not  being  able  to  advance,  and  still  re- 
sol  veil  not  to  go  back.  Several  generals  were  wounded,  and  a  great 
number  of  othcers  and  soldiers  killed.* 

^^'hcn  Bonaparte  quitted  Egypt,  he  took  Lavallctte  with 
liim ;  and  during  the  Consulate,  employed  him  on  various  mis¬ 
sions.  At  length,  the  permanent  oflice  of  Postmaster-general 
was  conferred  on  him ;  and  his  management  of  that  department, 
during  thirteen  years,  seems  to  have  been  unexceptionable,  al¬ 
though  it  ultimately  involved  him  in  the  dangers  from  which  he 
escaped  with  so  much  difliculty.  Passing  over  an  extensive 
series  of  details,  not  very  coherently  given,  we  shall  come,  with 
brief  ]>refaco,  to  that  crisis  of  his  life  which  makes  the  interest 
of  these  volumes,  but  which  might  have  been  printed  in  a  shil¬ 
ling  pamphlet.  The  Bourbons  returned,  and  Lavallettc  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Napoleon  also  returned,  and,  while  all  Paris  was  in 
confusion  at  the  intelligence  of  his  landing  and  approach,  La¬ 
vallettc  coolly  walked  into  the  Post-Oflicc,  and  took  possession 
of  his  old  bureau.  Here,  so  far  as  w’c  can  make  out,  although 
lie  does  his  best  to  mystify  the  mjittcr,  he  took  all  possible  mea¬ 
sures,  by  stopping  the  orders  and  proclamations  sent  out  by  the 
(tovcrninent,  in  aid  of  the  movements  of  his  old  master.  When 
the  linal  expulsion  of  Napoleon  took  place,  the  Bourbons  de¬ 
termined  to  exact  a  bloody  revenge,  and  the  obnoxious  ex-post- 
master-gcneral  was  arreste<l,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
the  axe.  I  lis  amiable  and  excellent  character  had  made  him 
many  friends,  and  men  of  all  opinions  exerted  themselves  in  his 
behalf.  jNlarmont  got  himself  into  disgrace  by  his  perseverance, 
and  the  Duke  dc  Richelieu,  then  minister,  appears  to  have 
given  way  ;  but  the  king  and  princes  were  firm,  and  the  Dutchess 
d’Angouleme  was  among  the  most  inexorable.  Lavallctte,  find¬ 
ing  every  ell'ort  vain,  fortitied  his  resolution  in  a  rather  singular 
way.  lie  petitioned  to  be  shot;  but  even  this  being  refused 
him,  he  endeavoured  to  familiarize  himself,  by  every  possible 
method,  with  the  details  of  vulgar  execution.  He  questioned 
the  turnkeys  on  every  point :  the  clipping  of  the  hair,  the  tying 
of  the  hands,  the  movement  of  the  cart,  the  circumstances  ol 
the  scallbld — all  were  dwelt  upon  with  distinct  realization,  until 
lie  had  hardened  his  mind  against  their  terrors.  The  time 
drew  nigh :  but  a  few  hours  intervened :  every  effort  had 
proved  abortive,  and  he  was  calmly  awaiting  the  last  scene, 
when  the  energy  of  a  gentle,  but  devoted  female,  rescued  him 
from  death.  A  few  individuals,  some  of  exceedingly  slight  ac- 
quainUince,  engaged,  heart  and  hand,  in  the  enterprise,  and 
nothing  but  the  utmost  promptness  and  decision  ensured  sue- 
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ees5.  In  female  attire,  and  with  his  daughter  in  liis  hand,  he 
passed  through  the  files  of  turnkeys,  got  into  a  sedan,  speedily 
quitted  it  for  a  cabriolet  driven  by  Count  Chassenon,  and  in 
due  time,  was  safely  lodged  in  a  dark  garret  of  the  extensive 
mansion  tenanted  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu  himself.  He  owed  this  singular,  but  safe  asylum, 
to  the  humanity  of  M.  Bresson,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Foreign 
department,  who  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  olficinl  hotel. 
The  history  and  character  of  this  good  man  w  ere  peculiar.  He 
had  been  a  deputy  in  the  National  Convention,  where  he  spoke 
with  energy  against  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  voted  for  his 
acquittal.  He  w’as  soon  put  hors  de  la  loi^  and,  with  his  wife, 
sought  safety  in  flight.  The  fugitives  found  shelter  and  con¬ 
cealment  in  the  house  of  a  w'orthy  family  who  dwelt  in  the 
Vosges  mountains,  and  who,  during  two  years,  with  certain  death 
before  them  in  case  of  detection,  kept  their  secret  with  ad¬ 
mirable  fidelity.  Madame  Bresson,  in  gratitude  to  Heaven  for 
protection  and  escape,  *  had  made  a  vow  to  save  some  person 

*  condemned  for  a  political  crime,  if  ever  Providence  favoured 

*  her  sufficiently  for  any  one  to  fall  in  her  way.*  Here,  then, 
Lavallette  was  securely  housed,  while  the  Government  was  en¬ 
raged  and  appalled,  the  police  in  ceaseless  motion,  and  all  Paris 
delighted  at  his  escape,  and  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  his  wife.  Her  treatment  hud  been  brutal ;  she  was 
detained  for  six  weeks,  in  an  unwholesome  chamber,  abused  by 
the  turnkeys,  and  threatened  by  the  attorney-general,  Bcllart : 
to  this  usage  her  husband  mainly  attributes  the  mental  alien¬ 
ation  which  afllicted  her  for  twelve  years,  but  from  which  she 
at  length  recovered. 

In  the  mean  time,  various  plans  were  discussed  for  effecting 
the  final  escape  of  the  detenu.  A  Russian  officer  agreed,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  discharge  of  some  debts 
'*hich  he  had  incurred,  to  pack  Lavallette  up  in  the  ‘  Iwick  of 
‘  his  carriage,*  but  shrunk  from  his  agreement  when  he  learned 
vho  it  was  w  ith  whom  he  had  thus  consented  to  charge  him¬ 
self.  A  scheme  for  enlisting  him  in  a  Bavarian  regiment  was 
rejected  as  too  hazardous.  At  last,  the  men  whom  we  are 
proud  to  call  our  countrymen,  Bruce,  Hutchinson,  and  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  undertook  the  business,  and  carried  it  through 
111  a  bold  and  masterly  style. 

*  On  the  0th  of  January,  1816,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I  at 
last  look  leave  of  my  kind  friends.  We  were  all  very  much  affected, 
and  particularly  myself,  who  w^as  leaving  them  with  so  little  hope  of 
ever  seeing  them  again.  I  did  however  meet  them  again.  I  write 
this  at  twenty  minutes*  w^alk  from  a  delightful  country  scat,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  which  they  inhabit  the  whole  year  throi^h. 
1  see  them  every  day :  they  arc  happy  and  inde|)eudciit . After 
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I  had  cnihracetl  thorn,  Messrs.  JJres.son  and  Ihiudus  hroupht  me  totlie 
cnriiiT  of  the  Hue  de  (irciielle,  where  1  found  aj^ain  llie  faithful  C’has- 
8011011,  with  his  cabriolet.  In  t;oing  to  iny  destination,  we  crossed  the 
Place  du  Carousel.  1  could  not  help  smiling,  when  I  passed  so  new 
the  numerous  sentries  stationed  along  the  railings  of  the  Tuileries 
and  when  I  siiw  the  palace  lighted  up,  and  filled,  as  I  had  reason  to 
imagine,  with  people  enraged  at  not  being  able  to  seize  me,  while  I  was 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  them.* 

Wc  shall  not  engage  in  the  suhsecpicnt  particulars :  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  have  been  long  since  before  the  public,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  details  would  hardly  warrant  us  in  extensive  extract. 
'Phe  concluding  paragraph  is,  however,  both  interesting  and 
w  himsical,  and  we  shall  give  it  place. 

‘  We  llew'  along  the  lK*autiful  Ilrussels  road.  From  time  to  time  1 
looked  through  the  back  window’,  to  sec  whether  wc  were  not  ])ursmHl. 
Mv  impatienct'  augmented  with  every  turn  of  the  wheels.  The  |h»s- 
tilions  shewed  us  at  a  distance  a  large  house,  that  was  the  IWgian 
Custom-house:  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  that  edifice,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  it  remained  always  ecpially  far  off.  I  imagined  that  the  postilion 
did  not  get  on :  1  was  ashamed  of  my  impatience,  but  it  w’ns  inijios- 
sible  for  me  to  curb  it.  At  last  wc  ri'ached  the  frontier :  w’e  were  on 
the  llelgian  territories:  I  was  saved!  I  pressed  the  hands  of  Sir 
Uoliert,  and  express4*d  to  him,  w  ith  a  divp  emotion,  the  extent  of  uiy 
gratitude.  But  he,  keening  up  his  gravity,  only  smiled,  without  an¬ 
swering  me.  Alnnit  half  an  liour  afterwards  he  turned  to  me,  and 
Mid  in  the  most  serious  tone  |>ossible,  “  Xow’  prav,  tell  me,  my  diw 
friend,  why  did  you  not  like  to  lie  guillotined  I  stared  at  him  with 
astonishment,  ami  made  no  reply.  **  Ye.s,”  he  continned,  **  they  say 
that  yon  had  solicited,  as  a  favour,  that  you  might  he  shot  “  It  is 
very  true.  When  a  man  is  guillotined,  they  put  him  in  a  cart,  with 
his  hands  hound  lieliiiid  liis  back  ;  and  W’heii  he  is  on  the  sctiirohl,  they 
tie  him  fa.^t  tt>  a  plank,  which  they  lower  to  let  it  slip  thus  under  the 
knife.”  “  Ah!  1  understand:  you  did  not  like  to  have  your  thront 
cut  like  a  calf.” 

I.avallctto  obtained  an  nsyhnn  in  the  states  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  and,  after  six  years*  outlawry,  obtained  permission  to 
revisit  h'rance.  1)  uring  six  years  more,  his  w  ife  knew’  him  not, 
hut  was  at  length  restored  to  his  nftoctionate  attentions.  He 
enjoyed  several  happy  years,  and  died  suddenly  in  his  sixty- 
first  year.  ‘  lie  slionid  *,  says  his  French  editor,  ‘have  lived 
a  few  months  longer.  Tlie  Kevolution  of  July  has  realized  his 
hopes;  it  would  have  fulfilled  all  his  wishes.'* 

Of  the  translation  wc  cannot  say  much.  The  letter-press  is 
made  tlie  most  of,  and  twenty-three  lines  of  large  ty|>e,  well 
hntieth  are  m.ide  to  fill  an  nmple-margined  page.  'Pherc  is  no 
portrait. 
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Art.  VII.  IV hat  will  the  Lords  do  f  Ovo.  pp.  33.  jjomlon.  1331. 

1 Y  1 1  AT  the  liorilswill  tlo  with  the  Reform  Rill,  will  In*  known 
almost  as  soon  as  any  speculations  of  ours  can  meet 
ihe  public  attention.  We  have  no  douht  that  they  will  pass  the 
Pill.  Their  refusal  would  be  an  open  defiance  of  the  country. 

The  mere  possibility  of  their  availing  themselves  of  their  pre¬ 
rogative  to  thwart  the  Sovereign,  the  Ministry,  the  Commons, 
ami  the  People  of  England,  on  a  question  in  which,  as  Peers, 
ihoy  can  have  no  legitimate  personal  or  separate  interest, — a 
question  between  the  people  and  their  constitutional  representa- 
livcs,— has  tended  to  create  a  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  that 
ivory  sound  patriot  must  both  deprecate  and  regret ;  a  feeling 
bordering  on  insurrection  against  any  prerogatives  that  can  have 
|Hnver  to  bear  down  general  rights.  These  are  not  the  times 
lor  any  body  of  men  to  risk  the  consequences  of  an  open  colli¬ 
sion  with  the  energies  of  public  opinion,  wdicn  resolutely  bent 
upon  the  attainment  of  a  just  object.  Revolution,  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  world,  means  nothing  more  than  harmonious  progress,  the 
obedient  accommodation  of  the  planetary  bodies  to  the  laws  of 
succession  and  change.  Why,  in  the  political  world,  has  it  ac¬ 
quired  so  tremendous  a  meaning  ?  Because  all  motion  is  at¬ 
tended  with  resistance,  which,  up  to  a  certain  |K)int,  may  be  a 
regulating  and  conservative  pow’cr,  but,  when  accumulated  to  a 
degree  that  would  arrest  the  onward  course  of  things,  it  gives 
birth  to  a  violence  of  re-action  that  becomes  disorderly  and  de¬ 
structive.  Revolution  then  becomes  another  name  for  reform 
rcsivtcd  too  long  and  yielded  to  too  late. 

'fhe  question  is  asked,  and,  in  ordinary  times,  may  be  safely 
aAcd,  Who  and  what  arc  the  Peers?  The  proper  answer,  we 
presume,  would  be :  they  constitute  one  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  and  an  integral  branch  of  the  legislature.  But  this 
is  not  a  deilnition  of  the  house  of  Lords  that  includes  all  its  con- 
tituiioiial  attributes.  We  are  told,  indeed,  by  the  Author  of  the 
present  ])amphlct,  that,  while  ‘  Our  Peers  have  this  solid  basis 
‘  lor  their  authority,  the  acknowledged  necessity  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  distinct  body  under  our  form  of  government,* — *tliis’ 
acknowledged  necessity  for  a  third  estate  is  general,  and  not 
‘particular:  it  pleads  as  much  for  a  house  of  senators,  as  for  a 
‘  liousc  of  peers.* 

‘  TluToforc,’  continues  this  plain-spoken  Writer,  '  in  these  critical 
times,  mir  Peers  must  hK)k  to  their  owm  peculiar  safeguards ;  and  these 
‘‘tv,  their  individual  and  collective  jMpulariti/.  Now,  as  individuals, 
(I  Rpeak  of  cmirse  generally,)  they  arc,  I  believe,  as  worthy  of  onr 
t^toeni  as  they  liave  bt'cn  at  any  period  of  onr  history ;  hnt  while  this 
tneasun*  esteem  is  grantetl  to  Iw  not  less,  it  cannot  lie  denic<l  that 
tbe  iiluj>ion,  the  reverential  dcfercuce  with  which  the  jiersoii  and  dig- 
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iiity  of  a  Peer  have  hitherto  been  repiriled,  is  consiilerahly  abated.  I 
do  not  mention  this  as  an  evil  :  1  state  it  as  a  well-known  fnet.  But 
there  is  a  lamentable  attendant  evil,  which  is,  that  while  this  cunvra- 
tional  veil  Iijls  been  removed,  by  the  increased  and  more  general  intel- 
ligi»nce  and  independence  of  the  jHM)ple,  the  Peers,  themselves,  have 
l>een  slow  to  use  a  like  diligence.  In  the  dark  ages,  their  forefather! 
placed  themselves  in  the  front  of  war,  and  nobly  won  their  c<iroiieU; 
but  alas !  in  our  days,  in  the  glorious  march  of  intellect,  the  descend¬ 
ants  or  sidistitutes  of  these  indefatipdile  warriors,  have  supinely 
lagged  Ixdiind.  Others  have  occupied  the  post  of  honour,  where,  when 
the  halo  of  adventitious  respect  had  been  (lisjielled,  our  Peers  should 
have  Iktu  found  circled  with  the  brighter  and  more  enduring  rays  of 
su|K*rior  industry,  liberality,  attainments,  wisdom,  and  virtue.  The 
scathdding  luis  been  removed,  and  the  temple  found  inct»ni]dete. 
There  have  been,  and  are,  manv  bright  exceptions ;  men  of  grateful 
dis{>ositions  and  philoso])hic  minds,  who,  in  the  midst  of  every  moans 
of  indulgence,  have,  with  a  wise  industry,  lived  as  if  they  believed 
that  the  tenure  by  which  they  held  their  proud  stations  in  the  world, 
was  the  attainment  and  ditfusion  of  knowledge,  the  promotion  of  hap- 
]>inesH,  and  the  guardianship  the  jieople ;  men  who  considered  that 
the  law  which  constituted  them  hereditary  legislators,  called  uikui 
them,  under  an  awful  resjHinsibility,  carefully  to  qualify  themselves 
for  their  high  and  arduous  functions.  Hut  such  exceptions  render 
more  glaring  the  general  rule  of  those  who  seem  to  think  pleasure  and 
amusement  the  sole  tit  object  of  their  lives,  and  that  industry  would 
derogate  from  their  nobility. 

*  This  lagging  l>ehind  the  intellect  of  the  day,  has  alienated  much 
of  the  affections  and  respect  of  a  large  portion  of  the  c(»mmunity; 
while  the  place-hunting  propensities  of  some  noble  families,  who  have 
addicted  themselves  to  jKditics,  have  fearfully  detracted  from  a  belief 
in  public  hmiour  and  patriotism.  Now,  while  such  has  been  the  con- 
tluct  o(  individual  Peers,  the  enactments  of  their  collective  wisdom 
have  not  l)een  of  a  nature  to  call  forth  love  and  honour.  Tlie  Lords 
have  soilulously  obeyed  every  minister,  and  harshly  adopted  every  co¬ 
ercive  act  of  each  succi'ssivc  cabinet.  No  one  lilK*ral,  reforming,  |x>- 
pular  mc.isure,  has  originated  in  their  House  ;  many  of  such  a  nature 
which  the  Commons  have  sent  up,  have  been  by  them  rejected  or  de- 
featinl,  while  they  have  carefully  abstained  from  exercising  this  their 
rt'strictive  j>rivilege,  by  softening  the  rigour,  abating  the  extravagance, 
or  enlarging  the  jxdicy  of  any  one  of  those  unpopular  acts  in  which 
the  ^^uumons  have  too  frequently  indulged.  Once,  and  once  only  did 
the  Peers  give  way,  and  wisely  ;  for  they  retrieved,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  the  evils  of  their  previous  opi)osition,  regained  credit  witli  all  good 
men,  and  saved  Ireland  from  a  convulsion.  INIay  they  now,  vvhen  the 
question  at  issue  is  the  peace  of  the  whole  empire,  go  and  do  likewise* 
Still,  this  one  wise  act  of  grace  is  a  solitary  exception  to  their  favourite 
pursuit  of  restrictive  policy*  which,  however  irritating,  has  hitherto 

i>rovt'il  not  the  less  \'ttin,  for  the  people  have  gained  ground,  and  the 
\'ers  now  witness  the  consequences  ot  a  th uniting  op|)osition,  coiipkd 
with  niggard  and  reluctant  concession.  They  st*c,  on  the  |wrt  of  the 
|)ei»ple,  an  ap(>cUtc  for  reforms,  heightened  by  delay ;  and  they  ^ 
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knowloilsjt'  while  they  complain  of,  a  daily  decay  of  respect  to\vard8 
themselves  os  individuals,  and  of  their  public  iiiHuence  as  a  iKnly/ 

This  decay  of  respect  for  the  Peerai^e,  if  it  lias  indeed  taken 
place  to  any  great  extent,  is  a  circumstance  of  tlie  same  omi¬ 
nous  nature  as  the  dry-rot  in  the  timbers  of  an  edifice.  ‘The 

*  British  House  of  Lords,*  Mr.  Fox  remarked  on  one  occasion, 
‘stands  on  the  licreditary,  known,  and  acknowledged  respect 

*  of  the  country  for  particular  institutions.*  It  can  have  no  safer 
basis;  and  once  removed  from  tliis  foundation,  its  fall  could  not 
very  long  be  averted.  It  would  be,  in  adequate  hands,  a  most 
instructive  inquiry.  What  are  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
diminish  this  respect  of  the  people  for  the  hereditary  branch  of 
the  legislature?  Democratic  and  ultra-ilemocratic  principles 
have,  uiKpiestionably,  been  gaining  ground ;  and  these  may 
be  thought  to  furnish  a  suflicient  explanation  of  the  circum¬ 
stance;  whereas,  in  truth,  they  are  the  very  fact  which  requires 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  spread  of  abstract  principles  is  never 
attributable  to  an  abstract  cause.  People  do  not  begin  to  feel 
as  the  result  of  reasoning :  they  have  recourse  to  reasoning  Im?- 
cause  they  feel. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  tended  to  lower  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  estimation  of  the  British  people  may,  perhaps,  be 
mentioned  first,  and  ciiiefly,  the  corruption  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  means  of  the  undue  influence  of  the  Peers  in  that 
House.  Instead  of  maintaining  their  high  character  as  a  dis¬ 
tinct  estate  of  the  realm,  the  Peers  have,  of  late  years,  assumed 
tliat  of  a  third  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  where  their  usurp¬ 
ation  of  the  people’s  rights  has  ultimately  proved  injurious  to 
their  own  legitimate  interests.  The  Government  of  the  country, 
instead  of  being  carried  on,  as  in  the  olden  time,  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  l^rerogative,  under  the  constitutional  checks  of 
the  Ujiper  House  as  the  guardians  of  law,  and  the  Commons* 
House  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  purse,  has  been  sub- 
stintially  administered  by  a  tripartite  body;  the  Crown,  the 
Peerage,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  being  blended 
in  a  single  legislative  assembly.  And  this,  some  writers  have 
contended,  is  the  true  theory  of  the  Constitution !  As  the 
natural  consequence,  almost  every  legislative  measure  of  im¬ 
portance  has  seemed  to  originate  with  the  Commons ;  has  been 
decided  chiefly  by  their  voice;  to  their  debates  alone  public 
attention  has  been  directed  with  any  strong  interest.  They 
Have  appeared  to  possess  almost  exclusively,  not  only  the  ini¬ 
tiatory  right  in  legislation,  but  the  sovereign  decision ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  reduced,  in  comparison,  to  a  mere 
wurt  of  appeal,  in  which  the  Peers  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
'i5»ing  theiV  own  decision  in  the  Lower  House.  If  the  minister 
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could  succeed  ill  defealiiifT  the  aristocrasy  in  the  Ihmse  of 
(’ommons,  he  lias  been  always  toleralily  sure  of  the  Lords. 
Thus,  while  the  people  saw  themselves  reduced  to  the  coiuliiion 
of  lodgers  in  the  third  story  of  their  own  house,  the  minister 
and  the  borough-holding  IVers  having  taken  possession  of  the 
larger  part,  they  have  learned  to  think  of  their  own  freehold 
as,  in  fact,  the  (lovernment-house.  The  Peers  have  been 
legislating  under  the  name  of  the  Commons,  till  the  people  have 
begun  to  rank  the  Commons,  in  importance,  above  the  Peers. 
In  seeking  to  bear  down,  by  unconstitutional  means,  democratic 
intluence,  the  Lords  have  been  unconsciously  merging  their 
own  in  the  democratic  branch  of  I  he  legislature,  and  have 
taught  the  people  to  identify  with  the  democratic  form  all  the 
substantial  attributes  of  legislation  and  government.  'I'lie  well- 
known  anecdote  of  the  sarcastic  salutation  addressed  by  the 
first  I'^arl  of  Orford  to  the  first  Karl  of  Path,  when  the  ex- 
minister  and  the  ex-leader  of  the  o])position  lirst  met  in  the 
I  louse  of  IVcrs,  aifonls  a  striking  illustration  of  the  political 
depreciation  of  the  Peerage:  ‘  My  Lord  Ihith,  you  and  1  note 
*  are  two  as  insignificant  men  as  any  in  I'higland.’ 

Another  circumstance  to  which  we  should  be  disposed  to 
ascribe  a  ilecay  of  respect  for  the  1  louse  of  Lords  as  a  legis¬ 
lative  assembly,  is  the  Cnion  with  Scotland,  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  Scotch  Peers,  nominated  under  a  ministerial  conge 
d*  tUrCt  were  let  into  the  I  louse,  previously  sacred  to  a  clojie 
hereditary  aristocrasy.  The  important  results  of  this  most 
revolutionary  measure  have  not  been  duly  estimated.  Had  the 
whole  Scottish  peerage  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  British 
senators,  the  change  would  have  involved  less  innovation  in 
principle.  Lp  to  that  time,  the  high  functions  of  a  senator  had 
lieen  considered  as  one  of  the  all  but  inalienable  and  inseparable 
prerogatives  of  a  ])cer.  But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  broad 
distinction  was  to  be  made  palpable  bi  tween  a  noble  and  a 
senator, — between  an  hereditary  peer  and  an  hereditary  legis¬ 
lator, — between  a  territorial  duke  or  earl,  and  a  member  of  the 
Britisli  House  of  Lords.  Now,  too,  the  principle  of  elective 
representation  was  first  substituted  for  hereditary  privilege  in 
the  case  of  the  order ;  and  a  precedent  was  set  for  any  future 
extension  of  that  principle  to  the  British  peerage.  Should  the 
question,  which,  w  e  arc  told,  is  *  now'  (juietly  flow  ing  in  the  under 
*  currents  of  opinion,’  ever  *  rise  to  the  surface,"  \Vhy  the  peer¬ 
age  of  ICngland  should  not  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ?  to  whom  will  it  be  owing,  that  such  a  radical 
change  w  ould  have  its  precedent  in  our  ow  n  history  ?  I  hc 
‘  disfranchisement  of  Leers"  that  attended  the  I  iiion  with 
Kngland,  lirst  of  Scotland,  and  then  of  Ireland,  would  be  a 
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plansil)le  ar^ninicnt  in  tho  moutli  of  one  who  should  urge,  that 
an  elective  peerage,  from  an  hereditary  nobility,  is  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  Constitution. 

But  tlic  House  of  Lords  has  not  merely  undergone  an  im- 
|H)rlant  modiHcation  from  the  addition  of  these  elective  peers  to 
the  hereditary  legislature  :  the  political  character  of  the  Scotch 
lords  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  could  not  but  lower 
the  House  of  Peers  in  the  estimation  of  the  people.  Their  no¬ 
torious  subserviency  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  their  venal  sy¬ 
cophancy,  (with  some  noble  exceptions,)  and  the  strong  Tory 
bias  of  the  more  independent  and  less  needy,  have  tended  to 
obscure  and  lower  the  genuine  constitutional  character  of  the 
Barons  of  England.  And  unfortunately,  the  spirit  of  venality 
and  intrigue  is  so  contagious,  that  the  minister  has  at  length 
found  it  scarcely  less  difficult  to  manage  the  hereditary,  than  the 
elective  ])eers. 

'fhe  profuse  distribution  of  patents  of  nobility  in  the  reign  of 
(leorge  the  'riiird,  especially  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  which  the  old  Whig  aristocrasy  of  the  country  was 
overpowered  and  made  to  succumb  beneath  the  Crown  and  its 
democratic  minister, — must  also  be  regarded  as  ranking  among 
the  circumstances  which  have  produced  a  decay  of  respect  for 
the  Peerage.  It  has  not  merely  been  cheapened,  by  being  po¬ 
litically  prostituted,  but  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  converted 
into  the  antagonist  of  the  aristocrasy,  instead  of  being,  as  in 
former  times,  identified  with  it.  Tlie  principles  upon  which 
aristocrasy  is  founded  are,  rank  and  property,  or  both  united. 

‘  In  this  country  *,  said  Mr.  Fox  in  171)1,  ‘the  House  of  Lords 
'forms  the  aristocrasy ;  and  that  consists  of  hereditary  titles, 

‘  in  noble  families  of  ancient  origin,  or  possessed  by  peers  newly 
‘  createil  on  account  of  their  extended  landed  interest.’  Pro- 
jurty,  he  maintained  to  be  the  true  foundation  of  aristocrasy, 
uhich  he  regarded  as,  in  its  true  sense,  ‘  an  indis|)ensably  nc- 
‘ecssary  part  of  a  mixed  government  under  a  free  constitution*. 

‘  Nor  could  any  government  *,  said  this  great  Whig,  ‘  be  a  fit 
‘  one  for  British  subjects  to  live  under,  which  does  not  contain 
‘  its  due  weight  of  aristocrasy,  because  that  is  to  be  considered 
‘  as  the  proper  poise  of  the  constitution,  the  balance  that  c<|ual- 
‘  izes  and  meliorates  the  powers  of  the  two  other  extreme 
‘branches,  and  gives  stability  and  firmness  to  the  whole.’* 
But  the  House  of  Peers  has,  of  late  years,  comprised  a  portion 
uuly  of  the  landed  aristocrasy,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
^idcnal  as  corresponding  to  this  constitutional  ilefiiiition  of  its 
ebaracter.  Tlie  Peerage  does  not  form  the  aristocrasy :  it  is 
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hut  a  part  of  it ;  anil  tlu*  Cokes,  the  Hyn^s,  the  Burdctls,  the 
Portmaiis,  ^:c.,  of  the  Commons’ House,  liavc  best  sustaimnl 
the  character  of  tlie  Barons  of  BngLinil,  tlic  hereditary  aristo- 
crasy  interposed  between  the  Crown  and  the  people.  In  tlic 
I  louse  of  Commons,  the  County  members  have  occupied  much 
the  same  intermediate  position,  tliat  the  House  of  Lords  occu¬ 
pies  in  the  theory  of  tlie  constitution.  And  the  exclusion  of 
such  men  from  the  peerage  on  the  very  ground  of  their  Whig, 
that  is  to  say  their  aristocratical  principles,  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  in  connexion  with  the  multiplication  of  a  sort  of  facti¬ 
tious  aristocrasy, — mushroom  nobles  and  elective  peers, — must 
l)e  regarded  as  a  circumstance  which  has  very  decidedly  con¬ 
tributed  to  lower  the  House  of  Lords  in  public  estimation. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  policy  pursued  towards  the 
Whig  nobility  and  aristocrasy,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
reign  of  Cieorgc  III.,  was  partly  remedial  or  defensive.  His 
royal  grandfather  had  found  his  Whig  vizier  somewhat  tor) 
powerful  a  servant;  and,  instructed  by  a  Scotch  Tory  lord,  his 
successor  resolved  to  be  every  inch  a  king.  But  this  plea  of 
necessity  or  policy  docs  not  alter  the  fact.  Owing  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  have  referred  to,  the  House  of  Lords  has  be¬ 
come  too  subservient  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons  too 


much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Aristocrasy.  The  change,  in  both 
res|>ects,  is  for  the  worse.  The  Aristocrasy,  whether  ennobled 
or  untitled,  whether  in  the  Upper  or  the  Lower  House,  arc 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  public  purse. 
The  provision  of  the  constitution  which  so  jealously  excludes 
the  interference  of  the  Peers  in  all  money  bills,  becomes  al¬ 
together  nullified  when  the  representatives  of  the  Peers  are 
allowed  to  vote  away  the  money  of  the  people.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  the  same  objection  lies  against  the  preponderance 
of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Peerage 


either  is  or  represents  that  interest, — the  territorial  aristocracy. 
The  House  of  Commons  consists,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Constitution,  of  tlie  representatives  of  an  interest,  not  op|)0- 
site  indeed,  but  distinct ;  that  of  the  towns  and  boroughs,  and 
ports,  and  colonics,  and  corporations,  and  professions, — the 
monied,  industrious,  mercantile,  and  manufacturing  classes,— 
the  staple  material  of  ICnglamrs  moral  and  political  greatness. 
Now  it  was  never  intended  that  the  business  of  legislation  should 
be  monopolized  by  this  class ;  but  the  business  of  taxation  is 
theirs  exclusively.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  high  Court  of 
tfudicature  :  the  I  louse  of  Commons  is  only  a  house  of  business. 
Such,  at  least,  is  their  respective  character.  But,  amid  the  rage 
for  legislation  which  has  been  growing  upon  the  tripartite  As¬ 
sembly  in  St.  Siepheirs  (’hapel,  the  people’s  business  has  been 
grossly  neglected  or  mismanaged.  In  all  that  concerns  the 
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permanent  interests  of  the  country,  the  landed  nristocrasy  and 
hereditary  peerage  ought  obviously  to  have  more  than  an  equal 
voice,  because  they  have  the  largest  stake.  At  all  events,  the 
British  Constitution  recognizes  them  as  having  a  |>ower  ade* 
qiiate  to  balance  the  Crown  and  the  people.  But,  in  all  that 
concerns  the  w^ays  and  means  of  raising  the  public  revenue,  the 
Aristocrasy  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  the  less  influence  they  have, 
the  more  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  preserved. 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  no  more  to  be  trusted  on  a  question  of 
taxation,  than  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  keeping  of  the 
public  purse' belongs  to  the  Commons,  to  the  people,  to  the 
tax-payers.  To  suppose  that  the  landed  Aristocrasy  of  a 
country  would  tax  themselves,  is  to  ascribe  to  them  a  chival- 
rous  eccentricity  of  generosity  which  has  no  parallel  except  in 
romance.  All  schemes  of  reform  which  leave  the  voting  of 
supplies,  iuid  the  levying  of  taxes,  at  the  discretion  of  peers  and 
county  members,  whether  whig  or  tory,  will  be  a  delusive 
mockery  of  the  hopes,  and  a  betrayal  of  the  true  interests  of 
the  people. 

We  might  proceed  to  notice  some  other  circumstances  that 
have  tendered  to  lower  the  House  of  Peers  in  relative  estima¬ 
tion  ; — some  of  an  historical  nature,  such  as  the  disgraceful 
burlesque  of  judicature,  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline ;  others 
connected  with  standing  practices, — more  especially,  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  voting  by  proxy,  which,  as  generally  exercised,  is  a 
mere  instrument  of  ministerial  or  party  influence,  depriving,  in 
great  measure,  of  their  moral  validity,  legislative  decisions  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  automaton  votes  of  the  noble  dummies.  The  quick¬ 
ened  progress  of  intelligence,  the  wide  diffusion  of  general  and 
political  knowledge,  and  of  liberal  ideas  among  the  more  active 
classes  of  the  community,  have  tended  to  throw  back  those  who 
have  proceeded  only  at  the  slow'  hereditary  pace  of  their  an¬ 
cestors.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  that  the  lords  of  Clumber,  Hat- 
held,  and  Burleigh  are  so  pointedly  inferior  in  intellect,  and  in¬ 
formation,  and  public  spirit,  to  their  noble  predecessors  in  the 
honours  and  rent-rolls  they  inherit,  as  that  they  have  been  out- 
strip|)ed  by  the  better  taught  sons  of  trade,  commerce,  and  the 
mechanical  arts, — for  which  they  have  to  thank,  in  great  mea¬ 
sure,  a  partial  and  vicious  education. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  the  relative  sentiments  which 
should  connect  reciprocally  the  higher  with  the  lower  classes, 
have  long  ceased  to  exert  their  salutary  influence.  ‘  High  prin- 
‘  ciples  and  vivid  sentiments  of  public  virtue/  remarks  the  phi- 
h)sophical  Author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  *must 

*  to  some  extent  prevail  among  the  Aristocracy  of  a  country,  if 

*  the  lower  orders  are  to  be  thought  of  otherwise  than  as  a  hos- 

*  tile  power  that  must  be  held  at  bay  by  force  and  skill.  Sad 
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*  Jerangoincnt  of  Bociai  order,  when  the  noble  and  the  rich 
‘  stand  related  to  the  people  as  protected  proprietors  of  the 
‘  national  wealth,  rather  than  as  conservators  of  the  common 
‘  pro|)erty !  It  must  not  be  alhrmcd  that  England  has  reached 

*  this  stage  of  political  dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
‘  hoped  that  a  restorative  power  has,  within  the  last  few  years, 

*  been  going  on;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  true  patriotism  Ims 
‘  been  brought  out  to  view,  and  has  received  some  homage 

*  among  public  men,** 

The  Uritibh  Peerage  is  still  adorned  and  upheld  hy  some 
truly  noble  persons,  whose  talents,  statesinan-like  fjualities,  and 
patriotism  go  far  towards  redeeming,  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
the  declining  respectability  of  the  order.  And  the  Lords  have 
now  an  opportunity  ail'orded  them,  such  as  may  never  again 
occur,  of  conciliating  towards  themselves,  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  Most  fervently  do  we 
hope,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  measure,  which  must  be 
carried,  as  for  the  security  of  their  Lordships*  privileg'cs,  that 
they  will  do  their  duty  to  the  people,  and  pass  the  Bill.  Black- 
stone  has  laid  it  down  ns  a  fundamentul  maxim  of  Parliament¬ 
ary  law  and  usage,  ‘  That,  whatever  matter  arises  concerning 

*  either  House  of  Parliament,  ought  to  be  examined,  discussed, 

*  and  adjudged  in  that  House,  and  not  elsewhere.*  *  All  bills 

*  that  may,  in  their  consecpiences,  any  way  affect  the  right  of 
‘  the  IVerage,  are,  by  the  custom  of  i\irliament,  to  have  their 

*  first  rise  and  beginning  in  the  House  of  lY'ers,  and  to  suffer 

*  no  changes  or  amendments,  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  Mad 
the  .Ueform  Bill  partaken  of  this  character,  the  Lords  would 
never,  of  course,  have  consented  to  its  being  read  in  their 
House  a  first  time.  But  it  affects  no  legitimate  right  of  the 
Peerage;  it  concerns  the  Commons*  House  alone;  and  its  un¬ 
dergoing  any  material  changes  or  amendments  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  would,  therefore,  involve  a  clear  departure  from  a  fund¬ 
amental  constitutional  maxim.  If  the  House  of  Lords  should 
conceive  that  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  concerns  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  may  reciprocate  their  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  aris- 
tocrasy  of  the  country  have  already  given  their  decision  in 
favour  of  the  Bill:  can  it  be  defeated  by  the  oligarchy ?  Im¬ 
possible.  If  there  are  those  who,  *  lolling  upon  their  heretli- 

*  tary  seats,  fancy  that  a  frown  from  a  weak  majority  of  the 

*  weakest  portion  of  the  State  can  frighten  the  great  mass  of 
‘  their  fellow -subjects  from  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  de- 

*  sires  *,  they  will  soon  be  undeceived,  and  will  awake  from  their 
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fond  delusion  to  the  mortifying  sense  of  their  political  insignifi¬ 
cance. 

‘  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  King  that  we  have  a  monarchy; 

*  nor  is  it  for  tlie  sake  of  the  noble  that  we  have  an  aristocrasy: 

*  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  body  politic.  And  the  head 

*  cannot  say  to  the  feet,  1  have  no  need  of  you ;  nor  the  feet  to 
‘  the  other  parts  of  the  frame,  I  have  no  need  of  you.*  But 
the  Aristocrasy  does  not  depend  upon  the  Peerage:  the  Peer¬ 
age  rests  upon  the  Aristocrasy.  An  hereditary  peerage  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  genuine  power,  influence,  and  weight  of  a  national 
nobility,  is  a  mere  pageant;  and  its  abolition  (as  has  been 
shewn  in  France)  becomes  the  simple  annihilation  of  a  nominal 
distinction.  But  in  this  country,  the  Aristocrasy  is  *  the  fixed 

*  capital  of  the  state  *,  the  deposite  of  the  wealth  and  greatness 
of  preceding  generations ;  and  the  Peerage  at  once  represents 
the  past,  and  consolidates  it  with  the  present  and  the  future. 

‘  So  necessary  is  aristocrasy  to  all  governments  *,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  great  statesman  whose  authority  we  have  already  cited, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  *  the  destruction  of  all  that  have  been  de- 

*  stroyed,  might  be  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of 
‘  the  true  aristocrasy,  upon  which  it  de|)ends  whether  a  consti- 

*  tution  shall  be  great,  energetic,  and  powerful.*  *  He  deprecat¬ 
ed,  on  the  same  occasion,  the  conceding  to  the  Crown  the  right 
to  make  a  peer  for  life,  without  his  title  being  hereditary ;  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  Crown  had  such  a  power,  *  the  life  peers  might 

*  overwhelm  the  hereditary  peerage,  and  thus  destroy  the  con- 
‘  stitutional  control  of  the  aristocrasy,  in  case  they  attempted  to 

*  resist  the  Crown  *;  whereas  *  the  existing  check  upon  making 

*  peers,  he  had  ever  considered  as  attended  with  this  advantage, 

*  that  when  the  king  made  a  peer,  he  recollected  that  he  en- 

*  tailed  an  hereditary  legislature  on  the  country.*  Such  were 
the  views  of  this  sound  constitutional  statesman  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  identifying  the  hereditary  peerage  with  the  true 
aristocrasy  of  the  country.  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
contended  for  what  he  called  an  open  aristocrasy  ;  saying,  that 

*  he  had  alw'ays  thought  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  make  an 

*  admiral  who  had  distinguished  himself,  a  peer,  and  occasion- 

*  ally  to  decorate  the  old  nobility,  by  the  infusion  of  new  ones 
‘  on  account  of  their  merit  and  t.alents,  one  of  the  first  and 
I  most  excellent  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.*  There 
h  no  necessary  opposition  between  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
these  two  great  authorities.  Nothing  tends  more  directly  to 
bind  together  the  Crown,  the  Peerage,  and  the  People,  than 
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the  judicious  and  sparing  distribution  of  such  marks  of  favour 
from  the  Fountain  of  Honour,  on  those  who  have  sprung  from 
the  people,  and  achieved  their  own  greatness  by  an  honourable 
career  of  public  service.  But  the  original  design  of  the  Peer¬ 
age  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  nor  its  true  place  and  function  in 
the  Constitution.  What  seems  to  us  at  the  present  moment 
most  urgently  demanded  by  the  state  of  opinion  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  is,  the  restoration  of  the  Peerage  to  its  proper  position 
and  relative  importance,  as  forming  and  representing,  not  an 
oligarchy,  not  a  privileged  faction,  but  the  anstocrasy,  and  then 
com|x;lling  that  aristocrasy  to  respect  its  constitutional  bound¬ 
aries.  It  is  the  palmary  merit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  that,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  defects  and  anomalies,  its  tendency  is  to  restore  at 
once  to  the  people  their  rights,  to  the  aristocrasy  their  genuine 
influence,  and  to  the  Peerage  its  true  dignity, — at  the  expense 
.  only  of  that  too  powerful,  yet  comparatively  small  number  of 
peers  and  borough-proprietors,  who  have  been  too  long  trad- 
,  ing  in  the  people’s  rights,  and  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  Peerage  must  be  rescued  from  degradation ;  and  in  order 
to  this,  it  must  be  made  to  resign  what  it  has  usurped,  and  to 
place  itself  in  alliance  with  the  feelings,  the  interests,  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  country.  Hitherto,  the  factitious  strength  of 
the  l^eers  has  concealed  from  themselves  their  real  weakness. 
But  opinion  too  long  defied,  is  sure  to  revenge  itself.  We  set 
too  high  a  value  upon  every  part  of  our  Constitution,  nay,  we 
arc  too  jealous  of  a  Sovereign  House  of  Commons,  too  much 
afraid  of  an  unchecked  democrasy,  to  wish  to  sec  the  House  of 
Lords  deprived,  on  the  one  hand,  of  any  portion  of  its  just  pre¬ 
rogatives,  or,  on  the  other,  engaged  in  an  ungracious  and  inef¬ 
fectual  contest  w  ith  the  Commons  of  England.  To  the  Barons 
of  England  we  owe  our  Great  Charter.  To  our  Nobles  we 
were  mainly  indebted  for  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  Peers  of  F^ngland  as  the  grand  con¬ 
stitutional  barrier  protecting  the  people  from  the  pressure  of  an 
cver-encroachiiig  prerogative,  and  defending  against  an  impe¬ 
tuous  democrasy,  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  But  in  the  present 
case,  the  Crown  and  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  being 
incomplete  accordance,  there  is  required  no  mediator;  and  a 
third  party  that  should  rashly  intermeddle,  would  stand  in  great 
danger  of  Iwing  taken  for  a  common  enemy.  What  then  will 
the  Isolds  do?  What  ought  they  to  do,  what  can  they  do,  but 
— piiiis  ihc  Bill, 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Villace  Blacksmith,  By  James  Ercrctt.  pp.  280. 
12mo.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.  1831. 


IVIIEN  one  large  edition  of  a  work  is  sold  off  within  a  month 
^  of  its  publication,  and  a  second  within  a  few  days  after 
its  appearance,  without  any  of  the  modern  aids  of  Bookselling, 
the  Reviewer,  although  in  some  degree  anticipated  in  his  office, 
turns  to  the  work  with  a  feeling  of  expectation  seldom  excited 
in  tliese  days  of  monotonous  cleverness.  Such  has  been  the  fate 
of  the  work  before  us.  We  have  found  that  the  writers  of  the 
memoirs  of  humble  and  pious  individuals,  in  many  instances, 
give  us  merely  a  dull  journal  of  facts  without  interest,  and  of 
feelings  which  effect  no  corresponding  excitement  in  the  reader ; 
and  finish  their  task  by  exhibiting  their  own  incapacity,  and  the 
poverty  of  their  materials,  dragging  before  the  public  the  un¬ 
pretending  virtues  and  the  private  weaknesses  of  a  departed 
friend.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  work  in  question.  The 
Author  approaches  his  subject  with  talents  equally  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  the  history  of  his  country  as  to  the  memoirs  of  a 
village  Blacksmith;  and  he  has  before  him  abundance  of  materials, 
romantic  as  well  us  religious,  w  hile  every  page  in  his  work  forms 
a  link  in  a  chain  of  incidents  which,  whether  the  reader  be  reli¬ 
gious  or  irreligious,  will  drag  him  onward  a  willing  captive  to  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

Samuel  Hick,  the  subject  of  the  Memoir,  was  a  Blacksmith 
in  the  village  of  Micklesfield  in  Yorkshire,  and  many  years  a 
local  preacher  among  the  Wesleyans.  Samuel  w’as  one  of  those 
rare  and  amusing  individuals,  who  can  only  be  described  by  the 
word — original ;  a  sort  of  itinerant  drama, — a  page  tom  from 
tlic  voliune  of  character.  He  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
weak-headed,  noble-hearted,  religious  enthusiast,  with  sudden, 
transitory  flashes  of  thought  nearly  approximating  to  the  indc- 
finahlc  quality  of  genius.  He  is  altogether  a  character  whom 
we  love,  laugh  at,  and  admire,  but  find  it  impossible  to  esteem 
or  revere.  II  is  head  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  man;  his 
every  action,  and  his  religion  itself,  were  the  sole  property  of  the 
heart; — it  was  feeling  rather  than  conviction.  With  more, 
however,  of  the  stuff*  that  arguments  are  made  of, — with  less 
eccentricity,  less  warmth  of  feeling,  the  Village  Blacksmith 
would  have  been  a  less  useful  man.  He  was  emphatically  one 
of  the  ‘  weak  things  of  the  earth  chosen  to  confound  the  mighty.’ 
lie  was  one  that 

— '  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  e'en  his  vices  leaned  to  virtue’s  side ; 

But  in  his  duty,  prompt  at  every  call, 

lie  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all.' 
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The  Village  Blacksmith, 

Samuel  moved  upon  the  eartli  like  a  piece  of  *  melting  charit)  *; 
and  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  his  benevolence  and  noble  pa¬ 
triotism,  form  not  the  least  delightful  part  in  this  delightful  vo¬ 
lume.  There  is  also  blended  with  each,  a  simplicity  bordering 
on  the  ludicrous,  like  the  heart  of  an  angel  filling  the  bosom  of 
an  idiot. 

Several  wonderful  instances  are  brought  forward  in  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Samuers  ‘  power  with  God  in  prayer;*  but  his  Biogra¬ 
pher  more  appropriately  designates  him  a  ‘  successful  inters 
ccssor*  Regarding  these,  the  Reviewer  perhaps  differs  from 
the  talented  writer  ;  for,  striking  as  they  are,  he  can  only  view 
them  as  remarkable  coincidences,  without  being  in  any  way  ont 
of  the  common  course  of  the  general  laws  of  the  all-wise  Provi- 
dence,  which  from  eternity  hath  prepared  for  every  want  and 
exigency  of  His  creatures,  from  the  cares  of  the  sceptred  mo¬ 
narch,  to  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn  Iamb. 

The  “  \  iilage  Blacksmith  **  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  volumes  of  its  kind,  and  the  best  written  we  have  met 
with.  No  one  can  take  it  up  without  the  certainty  of  reaping 
instruction  and  delight.  Both  the  Christian  and  tlie  critic  will 
he  compelled  to  laugh  as  they  peruse  it ;  but  the  former  will 
also  he  edified  and  improved ;  the  latter  will  rise  w  ith  an  esteem 
fur  the  Author.  As  its  price  renders  it  accessible  to  almost 
every  one,  an  extract  is  the  less  necessary ;  and  w’e  recommend 
it  alike  to  the  religious  public,  to  the  admirers  of  easy  simplicity 
in  composition,  or  of  a  pure  English  style,  and  to  the  mere  lovers 
of  amusement.  Mr.  Everett  is  already  known  to  us  and  to  the 
worhl  as  an  author  of  higher  pretensions  than  those  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume ;  but  here  he  has  exhibited  the  continued  sweetness 
and  playfulness  of  beautiful  imagery  which  distinguishes  his 
prose,  and  in  every  page  tells  us  in  spite  of  himself,  it  is  **  prose 
by  a  poet.’*  Its  peculiar  feature  is  graceful  simplicity,  with  po¬ 
etry  oozing  through  every  sentence.  His  arguments  are  clear  and 
forcible,  expressed  in  language  generally  elegant ;  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  |>erusing  the  pages  not  only  of  a  man  of  genius, 
but  of  an  ardent,  active,  and  cheerful  Christian.  And  with  all, 
there  is  a  tone  of  delightful  pleasantry  half-concealed  in  the 
w  ritings  of  Mr.  E.,  which  is  often  placed  under  unnecessary  re¬ 
straint.  \\c  have  only  to  observe,  although  it  possibly  would 
escape  the  notice  of  nine-tenths  of  his  readers,  that  he  is  falling 
into  a  fondness  for  the  words  Jitie  and  lovely^  in  using  them  as 
expletives ;  and  trivial  though  the  fault  be,  it  is  one  of  those 
mannerisms  of  expression,  into  which  every  author  is  apt  to  fall, 
and  which  requires  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  avoided. 
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Art.  IX.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Friendship’s  Offering  for  1832,  will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  Noveinl)er, 
io  its  usual  style  of  elegant  binding,  and  with  an  Army  of  highly 
finished  Engmvinj^  after  celebrated  Paintings  by  Sir  Thomas  Law¬ 
rence,  Stothard,  Richter,  Wood,  Purser,  Westall,  and  other  eminent 
Artists.  Its  carefully  selected  Litemture  will  also  comprise  Contri¬ 
butions  from  the  mast  pipular  Writers,  thus  preserving  that  high  cha¬ 
racter  of  superior  excellence  for  which  this  Annual  has  always  been 
dhtinguishea. 

The  Comic  Offering,  edited  by  IMiss  Sheridan,  will  be  published  at 
the  same  time,  bound  in  its  uniquely  embossed  morocco  cover,  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  upwards  of  Sixty  most  humorous  and  neatly  engraved 
Designs  hy  various  Comic  Artists,  and  enriched  with  facetious  Con¬ 
tributions  by  the  principal  Female  and  other  eminent  Writers  of  the 
day. 

A  new  Annual,  illustrated  in  the  first  style  of  the  Art,  from  Draw¬ 
ings  by  Prout,  will  appear  on  the  first  of  Novemlier,  under  the  Title  of 
The  Continental  Annual,  uniform  in  size  with  his  Landscape  Annual 
of  IH^U)  and  31,  and  published,  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco,  at  only 
two-thirds  their  price.  The  Literary  Department,  under  the  Sujier- 
inlendence  of  Mr.  William  Kennedy,  will  embrace  a  Series  of  Ro¬ 
mantic  Tales,  which,  while  they  gratify  the  Reader’s  imagination,  will 
at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  Picturesque  Representations  of  this 
celebrated  Artist. 

On  the  1st  of  November  will  lie  published,  in  small  8vo.,  elegantly 
half-bound  in  Morocco,  and  embcliishecl  with  a  beautiful  Vignette, 
The  Amethyst ;  or  Christian’s  Annual  for  1832.  Edited  by  Richard 
Huie,  M.D.  and  Robert  Kaye  Grcville,  LL.D. 

On  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published.  The  Literary  Souvenir 
fur  1832,  edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts,  which  will  contain  as  usual 
Twelve  highly  finished  Line  Engravings.  The  Large  Paper  Edition, 
with  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  will  appear  at  the  usual  time. 

Also,  on  the  1st  of  November  will  be  published,  Tlie  New  Year’s 
Gift,  and  Juvenile  Souvenir  for  1832 ;  containing  a  variety  of 
highly.finished  Line  Engravings. 

On  the  1st  of  November  next  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  rose-coloured  Morocco,  Heath’s  Picturesque  An¬ 
nual  for  1832;  containing  Twenty-six  beautifully  finished  Plates, 
wecuteil  by  the  First  Engravers,  under  the  exclusive  Direction 
of  Mr.  Charles  Heath;  from  Drawings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  Esq. 
^^ith  Letter-press  Descriptions,  embodied  in  the  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  the  most  interesting  Portions  of  the  North  of  Italy, 
'he  Tyrol,  and  the  Countries  bordering  the  Rhine.  By  Leitch  Ritchie, 
Kaq. 

Preparing  for  the  press.  To  be  published  in  2  handsome  Volumes, 
Demy  8vo.,  the  entire  Works  of  the  Rev.  Dan  Taylor,  late  Pastor  of 
|he  General  Baptist  Church,  Whitechapel,  London ;  under  the  Super¬ 
intendence  of  his  Nephew,  Adam  Taylor ;  by  whom  an  Introduction 
be  prefixed. 
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We  leam  that  there  is  nearly  ready  for  puUication,  a  beautifollv 
printed  Volume  of  Original  Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  com*, 
prising  Essays,  Talcs,  ^ngs,  &c., — in  short,  an  Album  of  pieces  not 
liefore  printed,  and  from  one  hand.  The  changeable  nature  of  its  Con¬ 
tents  will  account  for  its  odd  title — The  Chameleou.  Mr.  Atkin¬ 
son,  the  Publisher,  is  also  the  Author. 

Mr.  Brydson,  is  aliout  to  issue  a  Volume  of  Poetry,  under  the  Title 
of  **  Pictures  of  the  Past.” 

Tlic  Adventures  of  a  Dramatist,  in  2  Vols.,  by  Benjanun  Ererf, 
Esq.,  will  appear  in  October  next. 

In  the  press,  A  Defence  of  Particular  Redemption ;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  ot  of  the  late  Mr.  Fuller,  relative  to  the  Atonement  of  Chriit, 
is  tried  by  the  Word  of  God,  in  four  Letters  to  a  Baptist  Minister. 
By  Wm.  Rushton,  Jun.,  Liveri>ool. 

In  the  press,  A  Manual  of  the  Land  and  Fresh- Water  Shells 
hithcrt(»  discovered  in  Great  Britain  ;  arninged  according  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  DrajKTnaud,  Brand,  De  Lamarck,  and  the  more  rcci'iit  Au¬ 
thorities.  The  C'haracters  and  Descriptions  wholly  drawn  up  from 
the  nuMit  ]>erfect  S|H‘cimens  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Author,  W.  Turton. 
Hvo,,  with  Coloured  Plates. 

In  the  press,  A  Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical, 
of  ('oinmerce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.M'Culloch,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  London.  In  One 
large  Volume,  8vo.,  with  Maps,  &c.,  &c. 

In  the  press,  Tlic  Family  Shakspeare;  in  which  nothing  is  added  to 
the  Original  Text,  but  those  Words  and  Expressions  are  omitted 
which  cannot  with  propriety  l>e  read  aloud  in  a  Family.  By  Thomas 
Bowdler,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  A  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations 
by  Smirke,  engraved  on  WikkI  by  Thomson,  &c.  Complete  in  1  Vol. 
ttvo. 

Preparing  fur  publication,  ISIemoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  late 
Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Linna'oa  So¬ 
ciety,  ^'c.,  ^'c.  In  2  Vols.  8vo. 
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BiooRAriir. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Sprecklry,  late  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  chiefly  compiled  from 
her  Diary  and  Letters.  By  11.  Wooler- 
ton.  iSmo. 

Memoirs,  Correspondence,  and  Poetical 
Remains  of  Jane  Taylor.  A  new  Edi¬ 
tion  in  l2mo.  6s. 

MlSCrtLAKKOlTS. 

An  Authentic  Account  of  the  last  Ill¬ 
ness  and  IVsuh  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert 
Hall.  A.AI.,  in  a  I.ettcr  to  the  Rev.  Jose|4i 
Hughes.  A.M.  Bv  J.  M.  Chandler,  flvu. 
*1. 


rHILOLOOT. 

The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Cdflc  Na¬ 
tions  proved  by  a  Comparison  of  tkir 
Dialects  wkh  the  SanaLrit,  Greek,  Laiia, 
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